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PREPARATION FOR MALAYA’S SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Now that Singapore has its new order, atten- 
tion is being concentrated on developments in the 
Federation of Malaya, where the general elections 
ere due in July. Hitherto the biggest Party, 
UMNO-MCA, has been conspicuously lacking in a 
real programme of policy. Its platform hitherto 
has consisted chiefly in attacking the other fellow 
and putting out its tongue at the British. But an 
Alliance spokesman declared a few days after the 
Singapore triumph of the Labour Front that its 
election manifesto will be “distinctly different from 
the strings of platitudes thus far issued by political 
parties in Malaya,” and would be a formidable docu- 
ment, consisting of 15 policy papers drawn up by 
a special committee after many months of hard 
work at the headquarters of a special committee. 
It went before the policy-making body of the Alli- 
ance on April 10, at which representatives were 
also present of the Malayan Indian Congress, which 
decided to link up with the Alliance in contesting 
the federal elections. It was pointed out that any 
plan to fuse the Federation and Singapore is bound 
to take many months as it must be a matter for 
discussion and approval between Her Majesty and 
the Malay Rulers in the first instance. This re- 
minder was evoked from the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
D. C. Watherston) by the Singapore Labour Front’s 
desire to form a coalition Government in order to 
broaden the basis of Government and “facilitate 
ultimate union with the Federation.” The Federal 
Legislature would also have to approve the plan in 
the form of a Bill amending the Federation agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, he said, the Federation Govern- 
ment hoped to work closely with the new Singapore 
Government in all matters of common concern. He 


added that they expected Singapore to discuss with 
the Federation any amendments they propose to 
their Emergency Regulations before they actually 
take such a step, since the security of both is inter- 
locked. In Kuala Lumpur itself many failed to 
see how the Socialist principles of the Labour Front 
could be dovetailed into the anti-Socialist principles 
of the MCA chief, Sir Cheng-lock Tan. But the 
organ of the MCA, the Malayan Mirror, did attack 
his rival Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, of the Party 
Negara, for creating “the bogey that Malays would 
be overwhelmed if citizenship rights were auto- 
matically granted to Chinese born in Malaya.” The 
paper headed the editorial “Onn’s Fantasies,” and 
was a reply to a speech by the former Home Member 
in which he was reported to have said that UMNO, 
in agreeing to the application of the principle of 
Jus Soli had sold not only its honour but also that 
of the Malays to the MCA. True, the Chinese were 
in a superior economic position, but that was be- 
cause the Malays were not encouraged to engage in 
any activity other than to prepare themselves for 
Government jobs. 

Before the Alliance National Council met to 
discuss the election manifesto, their leaders shown 
much sensitiveness to reports that on some aspects 
of policy the Chinese and Malay leaders of the Alli- 
ance found agreement hard to reach. This, how- 
ever, was only to be expected, and there is not much 
point in hushing it up. .Some of the differences 
actually involved major problems, but once they 
are solved the main purpose of the Alliance will 
have been completed and party politics can begin. 
The Alliance has already had to think seriously how 
far it can go in the direction of the welfare state, 


~ 
> 
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which has to be paid for, and there is an acute con- 
sciousness, torctunately, of the huge Budgetary de- 
ficit of the Federation. Indeed it prompted the 
question whether the Singapore Labour Front, for 
its part, had appreciated what its position would be 
when the Colony joined the empty-purse Federation. 

All six representatives of the Malayan Indian 
Congress, as well as 32 out of the 38 members of 
the National Council of the UMNO-MCA Alliance, 
attended the meeting to discuss the manifesto for 
the Federal elections in July., The most notable 
absentee was the septuagenarian Sir Cheng-lock 
Tan, President of the MCA and the outstanding 
Chinese leader in Malaya, who fractured his leg 
some weeks before. His son Tan Siew-sin. was also 
absent. Two of the elected Singapore councillors 
also attended. A spokesman said there would be 
many meetings before the manifesto was ready for 
release. It will cover every aspect of government, 
barring defence, foreign relations and finance, which 
are the responsibility of the British Government. 


Asked about the presence of the Singapore repre-. 


sentatives, a spokesman said that the Alliance re- 
gards itself as a Pan-Malayan body. Its attitude 
is that Singapore and the Federation should be 
fused at some future date. Just before the meet- 
ing the All-Malaya Malay Youth Congress was held 
in Kuala Lumpur and adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate and unconditional release of all 
Malays detained under the Emergency Regulations. 
It asked also that those on parole should be com- 
pletely freed, and that the Emergency Regulations 
should be repealed as soon as possible. The Con- 
gress declared earlier that it would strive for a single 
Malay nation, State and language. It decided not 
to accept the principle of Jus Soli—giving nationa- 
lity rights to people born in the country—because 
it was felt this would jeopardise the position of the 
Malays. 

The conference also decided to ask Government 
to form an economic commission to survey the 
natural resources and manpower of Malaya; to set 
up a planning board to redress the unbalanced 
economic position of Malays and other communi- 
ties; to give 50% of the mining rights to Malays 
and subsidies to Malay coconut smallholders for 
replanting; to establish a land development scheme 
so as to reserve more land for Malays; to establish 
a central marketing board for rubber, copra, fish 
and other industries to enable Malays to sell their 
produce without having to deal through middle- 
men; and to introduce legislation making factories 
employ at least 50% Malays. Another resolution 
suggested a central council of Malay culture to 
study how to reform the educational system to suit 
the decision to make Malay the national language. 


A prelude to Bandung was the comment of 
the Secretary-General of UMNO, who said in Kuala 
Lumpur that Malaya is being skilfully turned into 
some sort of a buffer zone for the SEATO Powers. 
The comment was evoked by the resolution of the 
Malay Youth Congress protesting strongly against 
attempts bv any foreign country to turn Malaya 
into a war base and asking the Covernment to leave 


Congress resolution. 
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the responsibility of defending the country to the 
people. The Secretary-General of UMNO added 
that any attempt by any foreign ‘Power to make 
Malaya appear so strategically important to the 
socalled free world will be looked upon as a cunning 
move to justify continuation of Colonial rule in 
Malaya. The President of the Malayan Indian 
Congress did not agree with this view. He said 
Malaya has not the strength to fight its internal 
and external enemies alone and therefore needed 
help from outside Powers. For their part Party 
Negara officials refused to comment on the Youth 
The party’s executive com- 
mittee was to meet at the end of April to hear the 
reports of its three representatives to the Congress. 

Another angle of the situation was developed 
at the meeting of the Socialist Youth League, also 
in Kuala Lumpur, which hailed the Labour Front 
victory in Singapore. The Chinese Chairman said 
it was time the people in Malaya decided what type 
of Government they want. The President said So- 
cialism is the only remedy for the economic ills of 
the country, and another member said the people 
could not be cheated for long by the UMNO-MCA 
Alliance. The UMNO President, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, declared that the Alliance must win every 


seat in the Federal elections in July, “because we 


can’t afford a coalition government.” He added 
that the Alliance must be strong enough to dictate 
and the only way was to win all the 52 seats. A 
coalition would delay the achievement of indepen- 
dence, which the Alliance wanted within the first 
four years. The people had to “overcome their in- 
feriority complex acquired under foreign rule. To 
me bad government is better than foreign govern- 
ment. I cannot put it more strongly than that.” 
As for fusion, the Alliance speaks vaguely of 
favouring fusion “fat some future date,’ while the 
Labour Front’s leader has spoken with some urgency 
of union, which Mr. David Marshall said would be 
the first step after his party had fulfilled its pro- 
mise of immediate self-government for the Colony. 
In this sense of urgency Federation opinion seem to 


-have been overlooked. Politically, the Sultans and 


the body of Malay opinion represented by the Party 
Negara would certainly view with alarm the pros- 
pect of merger with Singapore, if it means adding 
160,000 voters to the list. There are fewer than 
100,000 of them on the Federal register. _ Even 
UMNO has to reckon with the fears of its rank 
and file about being swamped. There will be diffi- 
culties, too, about the apportionment of representa- 
tion, and especially how many seats Singapore will 
get in the Pan-Malayan Council. The greatest 
problem will be agreement on common nationality. 
‘As long as the Federation continues to have nine 
States with nine Rulers, the question, in the opinion 
of the Straits Times, will not easily be solved. 
There are many economic and social problems also 
to be solved. Singapore lives and thrives as a free 
port. It would not be easy to retain this status in 
a union. 

Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar has declared that it 
would be “suicidal” to unite Singapore and the 
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PLAN AND PARTY IN CHINA 


The resolution passed by the national conference of the 
Communist Party of China on March 31 for the development 
of national economy was revealingly abrupt, consisting as 
it did of two short paragraphs. The first paragraph was an 
agglomeration of cliches rendered familiar to every literate 
person in China. Its chief feature was that it put the Party 
before the Plan. In agreeing to the contents of the draft 
first five year plan and the report thereon by Chen Yun, the 
conference “considers that this plan is an important step 
toward the realisation of the general line of the Party during 
the transitional period,” and called on all comrades to fulfil 
it. The other paragraph was laconic to a fault: “The 
national conference proposes that the Central Committee 
undertake to make the necessary revisions in the draft five 
year plan on the basis of the opinions stated at this con- 
ference and, after making them, submit it to the second 
session of the First National People’s Congress for examina- 
tion and adoption.” The Communists are always most brief 
when things don’t go quite right for the hierarchy, and thus 
certainly looks as though somebody on the floor had a lot 
to say about the plan—and not a little support for what 
they did have to say. The conference, in short, told the 
hierarchy to take back their plan, revise it, and then present 
it again. It is the first time this has happened, and it 
suggests that the top twelve do not enjoy now, any more 
than they did before the purge of the conspirators, the 
absolute confidence of the party. 


There was indeed an almost apologetic note about the 
editorial in the People’s Daily which was published on April 
5, the day after the official documents were released. It is 
not so easy, it said, to build a Socialist state in so big a 
country with such complex conditions, starting from so 
backward a national economy. “It probably requires three 
five-year plans to build a Socialist society. But to build a 
powerful, highly industrialised Socialist country requires 
decades of arduous effort, possibly fifty years, or the whole 
second half of this century.” The cause of the Party was 
great and glorious precisely as its historic task is arduous. 
It was not too late to “determine” (sic) the first five year 


Federation within the next 20 or 25 years. They 
must, he said, first put the Malays on their feet 
and let them know that their position is assured. 
They would not tolerate a merger now. Such a 
move would completely upset the racial balance. 
Because of the high proportion of Chinese in Singa- 
pore, the Malays would be in danger of becoming 
utterly submerged numerically. Such a union could 
only come about through process of time. Even 
now too many are ready to talk of their rights as 
nationals when they do not regard themselves as 
nationals. Sir Onn said he had been a member of 
the Federation-Singapore Joint Co-ordination Com- 
mittee from its inception in 1953 wntil his resigna- 
tion as Member for Home Affairs. The com- 
mittee’s report is still secret, but it set out to find 
ways in which Government departments and agen- 
cies could co-operate more closely. Immigration 
and broadcasting are two good examples of depart- 
ments where this could be achieved. The closest 
co-operation is in any case desirable. 


plan after it had been in operation for two years, for econo- 
mically China is a backward agricultural country with un- 
investigated resources, a low level of technique and with, at 
present, many forms of economy existing side by side. 
These were objective difficulties for the drawing up of an 
economic plan. Subjectively, the Party never had experience 
in drawing up a long-term construction plan. Moreover the 
Party were soon involved in war in Korea. The drawing 
up of the plan started in the spring of 1951 and. the actual 
operation of planned construction began in 1953. But now 
the Party has had two years’ experience and “this makes it 
possible for the whole five year plan to be worked out more 
in conformity with reality. This is not a bad thing for 
China’s planned construction.” 


The paper says the conference “thoroughly discussed” 
the draft plan and there are indications that plenty of dele- 
gates had plenty to say about it before it was thrown back 
in the teeth of the Central Committee. “This is just as it 
should be,” commented the official organ, which suggests that 
for once the boot was on the other foot. Even so, it was 
apparently agreed that the emphasis must be laid on heavy 
industry—though whether this was influenced largely by the 
swing of the pendulum against Malenkov in the Kremlin 
or whether it was the response to purely indigenous influences 
is not clear. “It is true that our agriculture is backward, 
that the supply of food and industrial crops lags far behind 
our country’s present needs, and that they must be greatly 
developed. Rail and other transport are also inadequate and 
need expansion. But there is a limit to the funds we can 
use on the construction under the five year plan, and even 
distribution would lead us nowhere. The giving of priority 
to the development of heavy industry will itself be a key 
factor in extricating our agriculture, expanding light indus- 
try, and systematically improving the life of the people. 
Again, with the international situation as it is at present, 
it is especially true that we should develop heavy industry 
in order to strengthen our national defence, liberate Taiwan, 
beat off Imperialist aggression, and safeguard our indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity. 


“For this purpose, the people of our whole country must 
be mobilised. They must put hard and creative work into 
every kind of job. They must raise output, practice the 
strictest economy, and work in close co-operation with one 
another so as to fulfil, and over-fulfil, the first five year plan. 
When the various items of construction work in the plan 
are completed, China will have an electricity supply, a coal 
mining and an oil industry with a capacity double or more 
what she has at present. We shall have a mighty modern 
iron and steel industry, a non-ferrous metal industry, and 
a basic chemical industry. We shall be able to turn out 
great metal-cutting lathes, power, metallurgical and mining 
equipment, and we shall be able to produce cars, tractors 
and aeroplanes in great quantities. 


“By that time gigantic factories, the like of which we 
never had before, will be seen rising over our vast terri- 
tory, new railways running, and many afforestation and water 
conservancy schemes completed. There will be a tremen- 
dous expansion of our productive capacity. New industrial 
bases will appear in the hinterland of our country, and im- 
portant changes emerge in the appearance of our economy. 
Therefore, the first five year plan is a great plan for con- 
struction which will lead our country towards Socialism, 
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make it rich and powerful, and bring our people a happy 
life.” 

The Party today, continued the editorial, is giving the 
mass of the working people a lead in the struggle to fulfil 
this plan, and to turn the land into a great Socialist country. 
It is a revolution, and a revolution which is more far-reach- 
ing, which is on a broader scale, than the New Democratic 
Revolution against imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucrat- 
capitalism—a revolution which will result in the elimina- 
tion of all systems of exploitation in China. That, however, 
means that intense class struggle is inevitable. In this 
connection the paper recalled the warning given by the 
plenary session of the Central Committee in February, 1954 
about the dangers from foreign imperialism and from the 
classes inside the country who would not reconcile them- 
selves to extinction without a struggle. This provided the 
link with the denunciation of the Kao-Jao “conspiracy” and 
the stress on the necessity of monolithic unity in the Party, 
and of the new control measures approved by the national 
conference of the Party. The peroration carried its own 
implications: “We represent a force that is newly rising. 
Such a force is always invincible; all that is outworn is 
bound to be swept away. We have already achieved great 
successes. Still greater successes will certainly be ours. 
Let us, then, Party comrades and people throughout the 
nation, march forward courageously, with still greater con- 
fidence to carry through the general line of the Party in the 
period of transition.” | 

The real nature of the differences between Kao Kang, 
who was head of the State Planning Commission as well as 
Chairman of the North-east Government, has not yet been 
disclosed. The ruling hierarchy in Peking made it appear 
almost as if the only issue was one of power and that Kao 
Kang wanted the power shared—under the titular superiority 
but weakening control of Chairman Mao Tse-tung—by Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai in the administration and by Liu Shou-chi 
in the Party. The conflict could hardly have been quite so 


naked as all that. Even in the days of the Tuchuns they . 


took good part to ascribe their hostilities to issues of policy. 
But Peking, in denouncing and expelling the dead and “in- 
corrigible ringleader” Kao Kang and the former all-powerful 
leader of the East China region, simply talks of “an unprin- 
cipled, conspiratorial group’ which aimed at usurping the 
power of leadership. It is always rather hard to tell where 
usurpation begins or ends in a Communist regime. 

But if in fact there were no serious issues of policy 
involved, then the outlook is grim indeed. Stalin used 
policies to break and kill one after another of his colleagues. 
but at least there were policies at issue. The absence of 
any clearcut issue of principle and policy is aggravated by 
the emphasis, in the resolution following that approving the 
expulsion of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, of still greater 
control. There are powerful “supervisory” bodies under 
both the Public Security and the Procuratorate which pry 
into every nook and cranny and exercise continuous surveil- 
lance. The resolution agrees that the Discipline Inspection 
Committees of all levels had been extremely active and had 
done good work in the purging or other punishment of Party 
members who had committed “serious mistakes.” But more 
and tougher action was necessary now that the Socialist 
transformation is on the way, and the “complex and acute 
class struggle in society is continuously reflected in all its 
aspects in the life of the Party.” Hence the replacement of 
these disciplinary committees by Control Committees at all 
levels with greater powers and sanctions. 

Kao Kang, who had been called the “Manchurian 
Stalin,” was the outstanding Communist in Shensi when 
the Long Marchers found hospitality there after their 
historic trek from the Fukien-Kiangsi border strongholds. 
The Hunanese in Mao’s camp no doubt sympathised 
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with their chief Mao Tse-tung, when he decided to 
leave the administration of that part of the world to 
the native of the province, who knew the people, the 
parts and the dialect. Before the break-out after the 
collapse of Germany Kao Kang was boss of the North-West. 
And then when the break-out occurred he made his way 
overland to the North-east where he organised the faithful, 
and laboured night and day first to eject all the Nationalists 
and then to take over and rule this rich part of the country. 
He was in a position of great power and responsibility in 
the North-east when the rest of the leaders were still 
in Yenan or Shihchiachuang, and looking longingly for 
the chance to enter Peking. If Fu Tso-yi had not handed 
over to them peacefully it is doubtful whether’ the 
Yenanites would have got to the capital before Kao 
Kang, and much the same position would have developed 
as occurred in Nanking and Shanghai in 1927, when 
Chiang Kai-shek broke away from the Communists and 
the leftists of the Kuomintang in Wuhan and moved rapidly 
through Kiangsi to take Nanking and to arrive in Shanghai 
in time to get the necessary aid to scotch the plot of the 
Communists to seize the city. 


If Kao Kang did not admit his “guilt” it was because 
he considered he had even more right than the rest of his 
colleagues as, judging by results, he actually had. It was 
not the men from Yenan and Hunan who defeated the Na- 
tionalists in the North-east but Kao Kang and the officers 
he inspired. He is said to have insisted that there were 
two Parties in China—‘“the socalled “Party of the Revolu- 
tionary Bases and the Army” (which would include Mao Tse- 
tung but exclude Liu Shao-chi and the Moscow-trained men) 
—and the socalled “Party of the White Areas” which would 
include Liu Shao-chi. This is, of course, the way it was 
put by the people who caused Kao Kang to be thrust into 
outer darkness. Actually what he claimed, no doubt, was 
that he had fully as much right to his point of view as the 
other faction who demanded his obedience. And some day 
the idea of the “Party of the revolutionary bases and of 
the Army” may well make their voices heard far and near. 
There is certainly no comparison whatever between his ex- 
traordinary accomplishments in the conquest and rehabilita- 
tion of Manchuria, or the North-east and the completely 
sterile Politburo intellectualism of Liu Shao-chi. If in fact 
he did commit suicide and was not executed, it is pretty 
certain that it was not “an expression of his ultimate be- 
trayal of the Party,” but a gesture of protest and disdain, 
like the traditional dying on the doorsteps-of a man or 
woman who has committed upon the person who dies an 
intolerable injustice. 


The “watchdog” committees to guard against “further 


_ Kao-jao type conspiracies to seize power in Party and State” 


have already been set up both at the Centre and in the local 
areas. They are designed to intensify the struggle against 
violations of law and discipline by Party members. When 
the first Five Year Plan broke down Kao Kang was said to 
have told the Party that its directives were responsible for 
that failure—and this may have cost him his life. 


It has been suggested that the session of the National 
Conference of the CCP held in the last week of March was 
a special emergency meeting, since it was not formally 
called the eighth session, which is the normal thing to do. 
There have been orffy seven previous such national assemblies 
since the formation of the Party in 1921. The reappearance 
of what has come to be known as “Warlordism” in another 
guise in the highest ranks of the Communist Party was a 
shock that went deep and _ wide. It showed quite 
clearly that it could happen even there, and in. the 
very top level too, just as it happened during Stalin’s 
ruthless regime. With Mao Tse-tung in failing health—he 
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RAILWAYS AND REAFFORESTATION 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


The work of opening up the long-neglected North-West, 
once the centre of Chinese civilisation and the core of 
historical development, is passing to the State from the 
pioneer trader whose caravan and other trails prevented its 
isolation and developed quite a considerable volume of trade 
between the deep hinterland and the ports. The State is 
at last deeply concerning itself with the opening up of the 
vast region. One of the major instruments for this are the 
new railways now being built through some of the most 
difficult country in the whole world. Despite the bitter cold 
and the toughness of the terrain, the first quarter construc- 
tion target for 1955 has largely been carried out. On the 
70-mile Paochi-Shuangshihpu section, the construction of 20 
tunnels, abutments of 11 large and medium bridges, and 
thousands of cubic meters of masonry and earthworks has 
been started. The construction this quarter was centred on 
the zone 25 miles north of the Tsinling Tunnel. Looking up 
from the Szechuan-Shensi highway, one can see that on the 
mountain crest above the highway to the right, the workers 
are closely linked up to form a line to dig the road bed, 
while to the left, the quarrying workers are breaking stones 
with sledgehammers along the Chingchiang River. In the 
mountains, the noise of machinery motors and the explosions 
of tunneling can be heard. 


Makeshift houses and worksheds of 100,000 square 
meters floor space, and 800 tents, have been set up in the 
ravines and riverbeds. Every day seores of motor vehicles 
and many carts operate in the winding ravines to transport 
equipment and materials over makeshift road spurs off the 
highway. The power plant built in the Tsingling area in 
1954 will be doubled in size, while some mobile power stations 
will also be set up. The No. 6 Construction Bureau of the 
Ministry of Railway building the north sector of the rail- 
way is preparing for the transfer of 10,000 tunnelling, 
drilling, quarrying, stone-laying and _ iron-forging workers 
from Shensi, Hopei, and Shantung provinces to take part in 
the work early in March. Crane and truck operators and 
technicians to repair machinery are being assigned to the 
sites on a large scale. 


was always more of an idealist than a self-willed, iron-fisted 
statesman on the make like Stalin anyway—the prospect is 
not a happy one to the Communists themselves, since in- 
variably when a big chief goes all his known followers follow 
him to whatever place it is that purged Communists go. 


Whether there was a real plot or Kao Kang simply dared 


to criticise the ruling clique who were jealous of his accom- 
plishments matters less than the fact that the fissures have 
begun to open. When a Communist big chief hates, his 
hate is lethal and never more lethal than when it is directed 
against one of his own rivals in the highest ranks of the 
Party. Stalin destroyed almost all his colleagues in the 
elate of the Old Bolsheviki. It was Kao Kang who paved 
the way for the Long Marchers from Kiangsi to find refuge 
in North Shensi, where he had long been a guerilla and 
underground leader, and led a solid revolutionary group— 
a feat he repeated on a far larger scale in the North-east 
‘after the end of the European war. ‘Chairman Mao himself 
has often expressed his sense of obligation to Kao Kang, 
‘who “has ever been a correct leader.” 

+ 


Further to the north-west, on the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
Railway, work is going on along the ‘Chientan-Huaishipao 
sector and preparations are being made at the same time 
to build the Luchuan-Chanyeh, sector. The first-named sec- 
tor, of some 45 miles, is largely on the steppes, and on this 
sector the construction of 20 bridges and many culverts and 
pipes will be completed this year. The factories are manu- 
facturing the prefabricated concrete parts of the bridges, 
culverts and pipes, while the abutments of many _ small 
bridges, culverts and pipes are being dug and tested about 
load capacity. Keypoint work will be carried out on the 
Luchuan-Chengyeh sector over a distance of 160 miles 
across the Gobi Desert, steppes, mountains, and marshes. In 
the 1955 building operations on the railway, mechanization 
will continue to be increased. Machines manufactured in 
Tientsin, Peking, Shanghai and the North-East continue to 
be transported to Lanchow. They include 24 air compres- 
sors to save the labour of 3,600 persons. 


In addition, China plans to build or renovate some 13 
highways and to prospect 23 new highways in 1955, chiefly 
in industrial and mining areas, and in the areas inhabited by 
the national minorities. In the North-West, the Kashgar- 
Turugant highway is to be built this year. Four highways 
are planned in the South-West in 1955. The Lhasa-Shigatse 
highway is being surveyed, to link up with the highways from 
Sikang and Tsinghai to Lhasa, and two new highways will be 
built in Yunnan Province. The renovation of the Kwei- 
yang-Chanyi sector of the Yunnan-Kweichow highway has 
begun. As the resources of Kweichow are abundant, tung oil, 
wax, tallow oil, medicinal herbs, and other native and special 
products can be shipped out by road and industrial supplies 
and daily necessaries shipped in. 

One of China’s greatest problems is the afforestation 
of the vast desiccated loess lands south of the Great Wall, 
along the Yellow River and the Yungtingho. All trees and 
shrubs vanished long ago and for centuries the heavy summer 
rains descended on the loess hills and the water rushed down 
to the rivers, bringing vast quantities of silt with it. Ten 
years ago everybody despaired of any serious effort to re- 
medy this great evil, but the Communist regime has begun 
to tackle it. The Ministry of Forestry recently held a Yel- 
low River valley afforestation symposium in connection with 
the policy of fundamentally harnessing and -controlling the 
Yellow River. The conference studied the problems of the 
erosion of the middle reaches of the Yellow River, and held 
that it was necessary to afforest 173,280 hectares of the loess 
tableland and plant saplings on 472,000 hectares in the 
mountains within the space of three years. 


It was considered that to develop the comprehensive 
water and soil conservancy work involving forestry, water 
conservancy, agriculture and animal husbandry was _ indis- 
pensable for controlling the river and developing the economy 
of the loess areas. An investigation of a wide area of the 
middle reaches estimated that 3,700 tons of sand and silt 
would shift on the average every year. This erosion is one 
cause of the constant floods in the lower reaches and -of 
drought in the middle reaches. In the past six years the 
people in six provinces and autonomous areas, including 
Tsinghai, Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi, in the Yellow River 
valley had exerted great efforts in water and soil conser- 
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vation, planted saplings in one million hectares on the moun- 
tains and afforested 150,000 hectares. In some _ areas of 
Tsinghai, where drinking water was scarce, water is now 
available for drinking and watering land, as saplings have 
been planted and afforestation carried out. On the slopes in 
Tienshui, in Kansu, the peasants have planted ash trees, 
thereby preventing the terraced land from being washed 
away by the mountain torrents. In some areas, the de- 
ficiency of fodder, fertiliser, and fuel has been “initially im- 
proved,” while agricultural and pastoral production has been 
developed. 


With a view to developing large-scale water and soil 
conscrvancy work in the loess areas in a planned manner, 
so as to change the historical appearance of the Yellow 
River and to raise the people’s living and production, the 
conference considered it necessary to develop afforestation 
at keypoints in the areas where there is serious water and 
soil erosion, and to plant saplings in the mountains. Hence, 
it is necessary to carry out additional anti-sand afforestation 
in North Shensi, to build water-source forests in the upper 
reaches of the Lo River, while immediately making prepara- 
tions for such afforestation. In Kansu, preparations should 
be made immediately to build water-source forests in the 
upper reaches of the Fen River and other rivers in West 
Shansi. In Honan province, it is necessary to build water- 
‘source forests immediately in the Yi and Lo River areas and 
carry out preparatory work to afforest the north bank of the 
Yellow River. In Tsinghai, water-source forests are to be 
built in Huangshui. In the western part of Inner Mongolia, 
shelter forest belts must be built together with water- 
source forests in the upper reaches of the Tahei River and 
Ulashan. The survey of conditions must be fulfilled in com- 
bination with the production plan in the mountainous re- 
gion so as to demarcate rationally the agricultural, forestry, 
and pastoral production areas and arrange the work of water 
and soil conservancy. The conference demanded _ that in 
order to develop afforestation in the mountains, it is neces- 
sary to depend upon the mutual-aid and co-operative organi- 
zations, and to promote the development of the mutual aid 
and co-operative movement. Collective action is necessary 
in all these things and to carry out joint operations. The 
conference also called for the setting up of specialised 
forestry organs in the various places, ‘to protect‘ the existing 
forests, prepare saplings and seeds, strengthen the experi- 
mental and research work, and so meet the needs of large- 
scale afforestation. 
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The Yellow River Conservancy Committee also held a 
Hydrographical Survey Conference in Chengchow about the 
same time. It studied hydrographical surveys over the past 
and it was decided to organise ten teams penetratingly to 
Survey the tributaries and middle reaches of the river, dis- 
cover old traces, make inquiries on the spot, study hsien 
gazettes, collect documents, sum up survey and computations 
and investigate the historical hydrographical statistics and 
data of the river. The teams will for the most part conclude 
their studies this summer. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Japan has made some impressive economic gains during 
the last five years. Between 1950 and 1954, industrial pro- 
duction more than doubled, the physical volume of exports 
increased by more than 40 per cent, and per capita con- 
sumption rose by one third in the cities and one half in the 
rural areas. These improvements’ were, to a large extent, 
made possible by direct United States aid of over 2 billion 
dollars during the early postwar years and, since 1950, by 
the receipt of dollar payments totaling close to 3 billion 
from the so-called “special procurements” associated with 
United States and United Nations activities in Japan and 
the nearby areas.* But a decline in these procurements in 
1954, coupled with a fall in export receipts in 1952 and 1953 
and an unceasing rise in import expenditures until early 1954, 
exposed certain of the weaknesses of the Japanese economy 
—the continuous large deficits in Japan’s foreign trade and 
the pronounced inflation. 


Direct aid and special procurements by the United States 
had enabled Japan, despite continuous trade deficits, to build 
up her foreign exchange holdings, as reported by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, from the equivalent of 225 million 
dollars at the beginning of 1950 to 1,192 million at the end 
of May 1952. By May 1954, however, the holdings had 
dropped almost one third to a post-Korea low of 820 mil- 
lion. The constellation of events that produced this rapid 
fall had led the government in the autumn of 1953 to initiate 
a program of general monetary restraint with the dual aim 
of contracting the inflated domestic demand and reducing 
export prices, and also to discontinue certain special credit 
facilities that had been made available for import financing. 
During 1954, credit was tightened further and exchange al- 
locations for import curtailed. These policies helped raise 
foreign exchange holdings to the equivalent of 976 million 
dollars by the end of October 1954. 


Some Basic Problems 


The problem for Japan is not, of course, simply the 
restoration of a certain prewar relationship among domestic 
consumption, imports, and exports. Japan’s difficulties are 
far more deep-seated. First, while Japan’s natural resources 
are very limited, her population has increased more than 
one fourth since the mid-thirties; hence, the production and 
importation of food and other goods for domestic consump- 
tion must be expanded commensurately if the prewar stan- 
dards of living are to prevail. Industrial production is indeed 
about 60 per cent greater than prewar, and per capita con- 
sumption is on the average slightly above prewar. However, 
during the first eight months of 1954, the physical volume of 
total imports both for domestic consumption and for use in 
manufactured exports was equal to just 73 per cent of the 
1937 rate, and the volume of exports to a mere 36 per cent. 


Secondly, in the mid-thirties about 20 per cent of Japan's 
imports came from Korea and Formosa, which were then 
Japanese colonies, and about another 10 per cent from 
China; about 25 per cent of her exports went to Korea amd 
Formosa and about 20 per cent to China. Now political 
and economic changes have reduced imports from _ those 


* “Special procurements” constitute a variety of commodity and service 
transactions. They have arisen specifically in connection with United 
Nations military operations in Korea; with rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion in Korea; with American military needs in Japan itself; with 

» mutual defense in, and economic assistance to, Asian and Pacific areas; 
and with the demand for goods and services by members of the armed 
forces who are stationed in Japan or who go there on leave. 


areas to only about 4 per cent of Japan’s total and exports 
to only about 10 per cent of the total. 


Thirdly, Japan faces the difficult task of adjusting the 
composition of her exports to a new pattern of foreign 


demand. Silk and silk products were the most important of’: 


foreign demand. Silk and silk products were the most im- 
portant of all Japan’s prewar exports, comprising one fourth 
of the total. Now, however, the competition of synthetics 
has reduced, probably permamently, the demand for such 
products. While cotton goods, her other major class of 
prewar exports, today lead all exports, they are confronted 
by the rapid expansion of cotton textile industries in coun- 
tries that have heretofore been important markets for Japan. 
On the other hand, the industrialization programs of the 
underdeveloped countries have led to an increased demand 
for machimery and metal products. However, much of the 
existing Japanese equipment for manufacturing these pro- 
ducts was installed in the thirties or early forties, and its 
obsolescence is contributing to high costs and uncompetitive 
prices. 


Trade with the Sterling Area 


The largest group of markets for Japan’s exports in the 
early fifties was the sterling area, which took between 40 and 
45 per cent of the total as compared with only about 20 
per cent in the mid-thirties; the Far Eastern sterling coun- 
tries alone absorbed about a quarter of Japan’s exports, 
compared with 10 per cent before the war. Imports from 
the sterling area also increased relative to other sources, 
but only slightly, and Japan consequently piled up large 
sterling holdimgs. However, in 1953 Japan’s exports to the 
sterling area fell by about 40 per cent. (see table), mainly 
because of the trade barriers erected by the sterling coun- 


tries to help redress their own payments imbalances, and ~ 


Japan’s sterling trade definit in that one year was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater than the combined surpluses of 
the two preceding years. 


In early 1954 some of the restrictions on Japanese 
exports to the sterling area were lifted, and as the year 
porgressed such exports rose rapidly. Almost 60 per cent 
of the Japanese exports to the area in January-September 
1954 were textiles and fiber products, constituting fully one 
fifth of aggregate Japanese exports. Following in importance 
were exports of machinery, metals, and metal products, which 
together amounted in value to one third the textile exports 
to the area. 


Japan is also an important market for certain sterling 
area countries. During the three years 1951-53, Japan took 
an average of 8 per cent of Australia’s total exports (mainly 
wool), 13 per cent of Burma’s (mainly rice), and 15 per 
cent of Pakistan’s (mainly cotton). For the sterling area 
as a whole, Japan in 1952 was the fifth-ranking market, 
taking 3 per cent of the entire area’s exports and 7 per cent 
of the exports of the Far Eastern members of the area. 


In agreeing last January to an expansion in sterling 
area imports from Japan, the British Government, as was 
pointed out by an official spokesman, saw advantages for 
both Britain and the Commonwealth that would outweigh 
Japan’s increased competition with certain British industries. 
Although some Japanese products may not be comparable in 
quality to those of Western countries, their very cheapness 
may make them the preferred alternative for a poor country 
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The Direction of Japanese Trade 
Country or area Miliions of dollar equivalent — Per cent of total 
an.-Aug Jan.-Aug. 

Exports 1937 1952 1953 1954 1937 1952 1953 1954 

188 234 234 167 15.6 18.4 18.4 16.7 
6 15 15 ll 0.5 1.2 1.1 
251 539 316 281 20.8 42.3 24.8 28.0 
pe 26 36 36 16 2.2 2.8 2.8 1.6 
613 293 420 296 50.7 23.0 32.9 29.5 
80 ‘15 26 35 2.5 1.2 2.0 3.5 
Ob 19 25 71 13 1.6 2.0 5.6 1.3 
Continental Western Europe ...............65- 48 101 80 51 4.0 7.9 6.3 5.1 

Imports 

$66 768 758 672 26.6 37.9 31.5 38.1 
30 110 128 101 2.2 5.4 5.3 5.7 
666454404666 480 262 335 231 34.9 12.9 13.9 13.1 
6 2 2 7 3 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.2 
52 168 265 192 3.8 8.3 11.0 10.9 
Continental Western Europe ..............+.. 106 99 149 116 Pe 4.9 6.2 6.6 


Note: Because of rounding, figures do not necessarily add to. totals. 

* Includes continental China. 

+ Excludes sterling area countries. Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
Ethiopia are included under Middle East. 

t Mainly USSR and Eastern Europe. 


which must husband its resources. This is particularly true 
for consumer goods. Secondly, certain lines of Japan’s 
capital goods are less complex and less automatic in opera- 
tion than comparable equipment offered for sale by Western 
countries and, consequently, may be better adapted to the 
technical needs of the underdeveloped countries as well as 
to their purses. Thirdly, as Japan’s population and produc- 
tion expand, the country will probably grow as a market 
for sterling area products, including manufactured goods 


from the United Kingdom, since Japan has so few natural 


resources within her own boundaries. 


Trade with the “Nonsterling” Far East 


Far Eastern countries other than those belonging to the 
sterling area provided markets almost equal in size, during 
the early fifties, to that of the “sterling” Far East, the two 
areas together taking almost half of Japan’s exports. How- 
ever, as the table shows, in the past two years exports to 
the “nonsterling” countries rose, offsetting to a large extent 
the decline in exports to the “sterling” countries. Whereas 
before the war Japan’s most important export markets in 
this group were China and Korea, now Indonesia is foremost. 
The commodity composition of Japan’s exports to the “non- 
sterling’ Far East has also changed. In the mid-thirties, 
about three fourths consisted of textiles; now textiles ac- 
count for only one third to one half; and machinery, metals, 
and metal products, previously comprising little more than 
10 per cent, are almost equal in value to textiles. This 
trend, evident also in the trade with the “sterling” countries 
of the Far East, is a reflection of the development programs 
in Japan’s export markets. | 

Japan has been trying to meet these changes in demand 
both by a shift in her own pattern of production and by 
a shift in her own pattern of production and by vigorous 
sales efforts. The latter have included the stationing of 
technical missions and the establishing of trade fairs in 
potential markets, and the so-caled “economic cooperation” 
contracts to provide financial assistance and/or’ technical 
know-how along with the export of machinery and equip- 
ment. The Japanese hope such contracts not only will ex- 
pand their Far Eastern markets, but also will open up new 
sources of raw materials to replace prewar sources.. 


Sources: Direction of International Trade, joint publication of the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations, International Monetary Fund, and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; Financial and 
Economic Annual of Japan, 1938, The Department of Finance, Japan. 


One impediment to more rapid progress in the expan- 
sion of Japan’s economic relations with other Far Eastern 
countries has been the question of reparations. The impasse 
may have been broken with the recent signing of a repara- 
tions and economic cooperation agreement with Burma, which 
provides for reparations of 200 million dollars’ equivalent 
and investments of 50 million. Japan is putting great stress 
upon reparations in the form of services, since this type 
of reparations has the advantage for Japan of requiring a 
relatively small expansion of imports. Whether in the form 
of goods or technical services, reparations payments, if pro- 
perly handled, may well prove a positive advantage for 
Japan in the long run. Not only could they give rise almost 
automatically to further exports because of the usual need 
for servicing equipment, but acquaintance with certain 
Japanese products might pave the way for other types of 
exports as well. 


Trade with the China Mainland 


Before the war, China (including Manchuria) was the 
largest single export market for Japan, taking mostly con- 
sumer goods; and it also provided practically all of Japan’s 
legume and edible-oil imports, three quarters of her coal 
imports, and almost half of her pig iron imports. Trade 
with northern Korea also was important, as Japan obtained 
large quantities of minerals from that region. Today, Japan’s 
trade with these areas, and with the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries, is together hardly more than 1 
or 2 per cent of her total trade. 


The memory of the previous. substantial trade with 
China causes many Japanese to continue to believe that the 
present insignificant exchange of goods between the two 
countries must be capable of expansion. However, Japan 
desires products from China that China appears reluctant to 
export. Intent upon her own industrial development, China 
seems unwilling to share her resources of high-quality coking 
coal and iron ore, and will probably export such items only 
in exchange for goods that occupy a high place on her list 
of development imports. In addition, there are the restric- 
tions imposed on Japanese exports to China as a result of 
the Battle Act, which denies United States assistance to 
countries supplying strategic goods to the Communist bloc. 
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Similar considerations have also affected trade with the 
Soviet Union, and provisional barter contracts arranged by 
five Japanese trading firms with the Russian Government last 
May have so far resulted in agreements for only a fraction 
of the original amount. As of now, it appears as if the 
constraints of state-monopoly bargaining and _ state-deter- 
mined priorities will result in a much lower level of trade 
with both China and the Soviet Union than the Japanese 
firms originally anticipated. 


' Trade with the United States 


In the last three years, Japan’s exports to the United 
States have comprised between one fifth and one sixth of 
her total exports, considerably less than her exports either 
to the sterling area or to the “nonsterling’” Far East, as 
may be seen from the table. Furthermore, while the United 
States share in Japan’s total exports is slightly larger than 
before the war, the volume it represents is much less, since, 
as already noted, Japan’s total exports are at present under 
40 per cent of the prewar volume. The United States is, 
however, the largest supplier of Japanese imports—a role 
that in prewar years belonged to the “nonsterling’” Far East 
—and is providing between 30 and 40 per cent of the total, 
compared with about 25 per cent in the thirties. The same 
pattern of a slight percentage increase in exports but a 
larger increase in imports is visible in Japan’s trade with 
Canada. The ensuing deficit in Japan’s dollar trade is con- 
sequently much greater than it was before the war. At that 
time, Japan’s very large dollar deficits were usually covered 
by trade surpluses with the rest of the world and/or by net 
receipts from shipping and other’ services. During’ the 
fifties, however, the greatly increased dollar deficits have 
normally been accompanied by only relatively small surpluses 
with the rest of the world and by deficits on service account; 
hence Japan’s present dependence upon the dollar receipts 
from special procurements. 


In the mid-thirties, raw silk comprised more than half 
of Japan’s total exports to us, and raw cotton about one 
third of our exports to Japan. Now our imports are much 
more diversified. Japan’s imports from us are also more 
varied, since the prewar sources for many of Japan’s imports 
are now closed to her. While raw cotton remains the lead- 
ing import, Japan also has turned to us for large supplies of 
wheat and other foodstuffs, and for coal, petroleum, and iron 
ore, as well as for the traditional machinery. 


Since Japan’s imports from us are largely basic neces- 
sities, they cannot be easily curtailed unless substitute 
sources are found. Nor would Japanese earnings of sterling 
surpluses provide an automatic offset to dollar deficits so 
long as sterling is not fully convertible. Tariff reductions 
by the United States and a reduction in Japanese export 
prices would presumably permit Japan to narrow the dollar 
gap somewhat. However, it seems essential that Japan not 
only increase her total exports but also find substitute sources 


for a portion of those goods now obtained from the United 
States. 


Trade Promotion Policies 


The Japanese Government has shown its concern over 
this problem by formulating a three-year trade plan that 
aims at a sizable increase in imports from Southeast Asia 
within a reduced import total. While the 1954 trade figures 
will probably be close to those in the plan, this does not 
mean that the 1957 goals of exports of 1.74 billion dollars 
equivalent and of imports of about 2 billion will be easy to 
achieve, for the methods by which much of the 1954 results 
was accompanished—the pricing of exports below domestic 
levels and the running-down of inventories—can hardly be 
continued much longer. 
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The government has been attempting to improve Japan’s 
trade position in several ways. One has been the policy 
of monetary restraint mentioned earlier, to curb excessive 
domestic demand and reduce export prices. Another has 
been the provision of special facilities for extending credit 
to exporters and export industries. Thus, the government 
has expanded the powers of the Japanese Export-Import 
Bank, which may make hoans to exporters as well as to 
foreigners wishing to purchase Japanese goods, and also may 
provide loans for investments by Japanese corporations 
abroad if such loans are expected to contribute to the pro- 
motion of Japanese exports or to an advantageous shifting 
of the sources of imports. Furthermore, it has been chan- 
neling funds to the private sector, through the Japan De- 
velopment Bank and other institutions, for the modernization 
of important export industries. Assistance fas also been 
made available to various export industries through direct 
and indirect subsidies, although the government is now plan- 
ning to curtail or eliminate some of these aids. Finally, 
since last July the authorities have made provision for pre- 
ferential credit treatment for export financing through re- 
gular banking channels. In another sphere, the government 
recently decided to set up an Export Council at the cabinet 
level, to meet once a month to discuss basic government 
policies in the context of export promotion. Working with 
the council will be export councils for various industries, and 
one council to consider ways of expanding receipts from 
“invisible exports’”—including shipping, air transportation, 
and tourism. 

Concluding Remarks 


Japan, like West Germany, has in recent years shown 
great recuperative powers. Unlike West Germcny, however, 
Japan has not matched increased domestic output with a 
corresponding expansion of exports. Yet, Japan is vitally 
dependent on export earnings to pay for imports indispen- 
sable to her economy. In her efforts to reconstruct her ex- 
port trade, Japan has encountered many obstacles. Some 
of these are the usual difficulties arising from ‘protracted 
inflationary pressures, which tend to increase the demand for 
imports and hamper exports through continually rising costs 


' and preclusive claims of domestic consumption on resources. 


But other difficulties are of a structural character—the 
rapidly expanding population, the scarcity of domestic re- 
sources, and the obsolescence of industrial equipment. There 
has been a growing awareness in Japan that effective mone- 
tary restraint designed to combat inflationary pressure is a 
prerequisite to the required expansion of exports. At the 
same time, policies are being implemented to develop in- 
dustrial resources, expand food production, and improve the 
productivity of Japan’s economy. The _ restoration of her 
productive strength and the attainment of a better balanced 
internal economy will also be greatly helped by such financial 
assistance from abroad,as she can use effectively; further- 
more, Japan may benefit from foreign assistance received by 
her trade partners in South and Southeast Asia. 

While Japan’s first need is to establish an_ efficient 
domestic economy, it is also essential that Japan secure the 
opportunity to increase her exports, all the more so because 
of the decline in United States outlays resulting from the 
reduction of United Nations forces in Korea. Japan is seek- 
ing accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), which the nations of the free world have 
adopted as a means of stimulating world trade by lowering 
tariffs, relaxing trade restrictions, and eliminating objection- 
able trade practices. In accordance with a proposal made 
by the United States, negotiations will open in Geneva early » 
this year with the primary purpose of expanding Japan’s 
trading opportunities with the United States and other GATT 
members and thereby reintegrating the Japanese econom 
into the free world trading community. | 
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With textiles, iron-steel and non-ferrous metals partially 
softening, the principal commodity market trends were dull 
in the upper half of April. Spot prices of cotton yarn, rayon 
filament yarn and rayon staple yarn dipped 1%-4% from 
Mar.-end. Fabrics also followed suit. Only silk showed 
a minor seasonal firming. Pressure from swelling inventory 
reflecting dulled home-foreign demand plus softening of U.S. 
cotton weakened the small spinners’ and weavers’ marketing 
position. As for iron-steel, sentiment weakened somewhat 
from slight falling in both export demand and prices, Feb.- 
Mar. steel production rise and dip in ocean freight rates. 
Spot market prices declined from Y500-Y1,000 per ton. In 
non-ferrous metals, lead, zinc and tin fell slightly from dull 
demand. Only copper recovered lost ground. Other com- 
modities were generally steady. 


The stock market sentiment was still soft reflecting 
domestic political uncertainties revolving around the hitch 
in negotiations with America and Russia together with a 
stock exchange labor union uprising sentiment. A _ slight 
stiffening tone set in later. The Dow Jones ave. on April 
15th was Y354.98. 


The foreign exchange balance for the fiscal year just 
ended in March 1955 recorded a large surplus of $344 mil- 
lion. The balance was continuously on the surplus side 


from June 1954, with only the two previous months of April 


and May showing deficits. This large surplus represents 
a remarkable improvement from the $313 million-deficit 
during the previous fiscal year. This marked turn for the 
better in the foreign exchange balance despite the sizable 
drop in receipts from the Security Forces, which heretofore 
constituted a major prop in the balance: of payments, is 
due entirely to export expansion and import decline. At 
the background were such factors as favorable overseas 
conditions, usances of various sorts, trade agreements, etc. 
At the same time it was obvious that the tight credit policy 
pushed continuously since Oct. 1953 was at the basis of the 
favorable foreign trade trend. 


All currency areas showed improvements with surpluses 
as follows; dollar $68 million, sterling $220 million and open 
a/c $56 million. The sterling surplus was particularly out- 
standing. However, future trends require caution because; 
(a) import cuts during the past fiscal year were at the 


expense of running down the imported raw materials in- 
ventory. To maintain production level as well as insure 
stability of livelihood, import expansion in the current fiscal 
year ('55-’56) is inevitable and (b) export future is not 
necessarily optimistic in view of stiffening export competi- 
tion in world markets. Therefore, pursuit of a sound cur- 
rency policy is considered a sine qua non to the maintenance 
of a stable balance in international payments. 


Foreign Exchange Accounts 
F.Y. 1954-1955 


(In millions of dollars) 


F.Y. 1954-55 F.Y. 1953-54 
Receipts 

‘Invisible Export .......... 764 917 

Payments 
Invisible Import .......... 255 232 
Excess of Receipts or Payments (+) 344 (—) 313 


A joint Japan-Thailand communique was issued on April 
9th at the conclusion of negotiations (with the Thailand 
Foreign Minister present) regarding disposal of the war- 
time established Special Yen Account, as follows: (a) The 
Japanese Gov’t will pay the Thailand Gov’t Y5,400 million 
in UK sterling in instalments over a period of 5 years. 
(b) The Japanese Gov't will offer to the Thailand Gov't 
as economic cooperation a maximum of Y9,600 million in 
Japanese capital goods and services in the form of invest- 
ments and/or loans. (c) The above investment and/or loan 
conditions as well as other details will be decided in future 
negotiations between the two Gov'ts. 

By a Japan-Thailand agreement in April 1942, all visible and invisible 
trade settlements (incl. military payments) between the two countries were 
to be in ‘special yen’. Japan agreed to deposit in a special ‘Thailand Bank 
yen account’ held in the Bank of Japan, the yen equivalent of baht re- 
ceived on the spot by the Japanese. At the time of closing of the account in 
Sept. 1950, the outstanding balance stood at Y1,502 million. Negotiations 
had been stalled on the question of validity of the Thailand request for 
settlement based on the ‘gold clause.’ 

The Japan-U.K. trade and payments negotiations ended 
recently in an agreement to extend the existing arrange- 
ments for three months up to June-end 1955. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


By Colonel Frank Hodsoll 


(Part One) 


This survey of British connections with the Philippines 
can be divided chronologically into two distinct periods— 
one before and the other after the beginning of the last 
century. I would like to commence with a brief review 
of what happened during the earlier days of the merchant 
adventurers. 


The first men of British stock to come to the Philip- 
pines were Francis Drake and those with him on board the 
“Golden Hind”, towards the end of 1579; however, Drake 
had no intention of establishing himself in the Islands, for 
his. desire at that time was to circumnavigate the globe. 
The country was then under the control of the Spanish 
General Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, who had been despatched 
from Mexico to colonize the Islands, following receipt in 
Madrid of promising reports about them, made by Juan 
Sebastian del Cano. Lagaspi arrived in Cebu in February, 
1564, and made Manila his headquarters seven years later. 


As a preamble to Drake’s incursion into the Philippine 
saga, I should now like to digress from the main subject of 
this historical survey, in an attempt to explain the actions 
taken by the European navigators of the sixteenth century. 
This has been called the initial period of exploratory expan- 
sion in the Orient, led by the Portuguese and Dutch east- 
bound from Europe and by the Spaniards west-bound from 
their American headquarters in Mexico, who were quickly 
followed by the British. It must be admitted that those 
navigators were largely free-booters, although they posed 
as merchant adventurers, and that the considerable quan- 
tities of treasure with which they returned to their home- 
lands constituted an impelling stimulus to their other enter- 
prising countrymen of those days to sail the high seas in 
search of more booty, despite the hazards involved in such 
adventuring. 


It is perhaps interesting to note here that the first 
Europeans to come to the Philippines were those who accom- 
panied the Portuguese navigator Fernao de Magalhaes. This 
intrepid seaman was later known by his adopted . Spanish 
name Fernando de Magallanes and, because of his previous 
service in the Moluccas, which islands the Portuguese first 
discovered in 1512, he was commissioned by Charles V of 
Spain to explore the territory south of the Portuguese 
domain which is now Brazil, and then to continue to the 


Moluccas in the East Indies, as a navigable passage around 


the southern end of South America was suspected, though 
not definitely known to exist. 


Having wintered in Patagonia, Magallanes came upon 
the straits which now bear his name and, after passing 
through them with his three remaining ships, he headed 
westwards, reaching the Ladrones Islands in March 1521 
and the Philippines a few weeks later. He landed in Cebu, 
but soon afterwards lost his life in a skirmish with the 
natives on the neighbouring island of Mactan. He had a 
very smooth crossing from South America and christened 
the ocean “Pacifico”’. 


When ‘Magallanes died, his command was taken over 
by the Spaniards Juan Sebastian del Cano, who left the 
Philippines soon afterwards and sailed westward across the 
Indian Ocean aboard the 80-ton “Victoria”, the only remain- 


ing ship of the five with which Magallanes sailed from 
Spain. Del Cano finally reached the Bay of San Lucar 
(Magallanes’ starting place) on September 6th, 1522, thus 
completing the first voyage around tthe world in three years 
less 14 days. However, of the 268 men who commenced 
the circumnavigational voyage, only 18 survived to see 
their native land again. 


There is little doubt that Drake was determined to 
follow Magallanes’ example and, in 1577, he asked permis- 
sion of his Queen (Elizabeth of England) to raid the Spanish 
holdings in the Pacific, although his request was no doubt 
couched in less belligerent terms. This permission was 
finally granted—though privately and with great reluctance 
—for Her Majesty did not wish at that time to openly aban- 
don her professions of friendship with Spain. 


In December of that year (1577) Drake sailed from 
England with five ships and was the first Englishman to 
navigate the Straits of Magellan. By this time, four of his 
original vessels had been lost, so he proceeded up the west 
coast of South America with his one remaining craft—the 
“Golden Hind”. 


At the port of Callao, he boarded a Spanish galleon 
called “Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion” and, having found 
on that ship invaluable charts of the “Pacifico”, he set sail 
across the ocean, reaching the Philippines towards the end 
of 1579. However, his stay in the Islands was a short one 
and, after visiting the Celebes, Java and other East Indian 
Islands, he rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived 
back in Plymouth, England, on September 26th, 1580, with 
treasure valued at £1,125,000, which he dutifully presented 
to his Queen! Drake’s circumnavigational voyage was com- 
pleted in 2 years and 9 months. 


For some ‘time, Her Majesty endeavoured to justify 
Drake’s exploits in the face of vehement protestations from 
Madrid, but failing to convince the Spanish monarch of 
her sincerity (which failure was perhaps not at all surpris- 
ing!) she abandoned all further pretence and openly recog- 
nized Drake’s exploits by inspecting the “Golden Hind” 
and knighting the vessel’s intrepid commander. 

The next Elizabethan explorer ,to visit the Philippines 
was Thomas Cavendish, a young English squire of Trimley, 
Suffolk, who had spent considerable time about Her Majesty’s 
court, where he met Raleigh and two of Drake’s officers, 


whose exploits fired him to emulate their example. 


With. three ships, Cavendish sailed from England on 
July 21st, 1586 and passed through the Straits of Magellan 
seven months later, sailing northwards to Lower California 
with two of his vessels, the other one having foundered off 
the Chilean coast. On October 14th, 1587, he sighted a 
Spanish galleon called the “Santa Ana” and, after a lengthy 
battle, he appropriated her cargo, most of which had been 
loaded in Manila and was valued at P2,000,000. 


As it was the intention of Cavendish to circumnavigate 
the globe, he set sail for the Philippines, taking from the 
“Santa Ana” a Spanish pilot named Alonso de Valladolid, 


two Japanese crewmen and three Filipino stewards. He 


arrived in the Visayan Islands 56 days later but only re- 
mained three weeks, as his vessels were filled with booty 
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from his operations along the American coast and he had 
no desire to risk losing it by coming to blows with superior 
Spanish forces in the north. He therefore continued his 
westerly course through the Malayan archipelago and finally 
got back to his home port—Plymouth, England—after com- 
pleting his circumnavigational voyage in two years and fifty 
days. 

A century later, another English buccaneer—William 
Dampier—visited the Philippines aboard the “Cygnet” in 


1686, but his crew became mutinous and it was only with. 


extreme difficulty that he got his vessel back to its home 
port. 


The next appearance of the British flag in the Philip- 
pines was 76 years later, when an expeditionary force arrived 
in Manila Bay from India, on what was probably more of 
a commercial exploration than a war of conquest. 


This force was despatched by the East India Company 
(at that time also known as John Company) which was given 
a Royal Charter in 1600, conferring a monopoly of British 
trade with all territories lying between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan. Its establishment of 
commercial outposts in the East Indian Islands led to con- 
flicts with the Dutch traders there and the Company decided 
to concentrate its attention on the subcontinent of India 
where, during the sixteen-year period 1745 to 1761, French 
influence was surmounted, largely as a result of the vic- 
tories of General Clive, particularly the decisive one at 
Plassey in 1757. 


The privileges granted to the East India Company in 
1600 included the maintenance of sufficient armed forces to 
protect its operational outposts from attack, although those 
forces were neither organized nor officered by the British 
Government. Clive, for example, went from England to 
India at the age of 21 without any military training what- 
soever, at the time when France captured Madras in 1746; 
yet, incredible as it may seem, he won the first of a series 
of brilliant victories over the troops of that country six 
years later, by means of which successes he was able to 
establish a British contro! of India. I mention these facts 
because it was the East India Company—and not the British 
Government—which organized the invasion of the Philippines 
on September 23rd, 1762, though it is true that England 
had declared war on Spain in January of that year. 


Although the British invasion fleet was under the navi- 
gational orders of Admiral Samuel Cornish of the Royal 
Navy, the commander of the invading force—General William 
Draper—was an employee of John Company who, while on 
vacation in China in 1760 and 1761, had advised his prin- 
cipals in Madras that, from credible reports received about 
conditions in the Philippines, he was convinced that the 
defenses of the archipelago were exceedingly weak. 


It seems to be quite certain that the Spanish authori- 
ties in Manila were cognizant of the risk of a British attack, 
for rumours had reached them from unofficial sources that 
in expeditionary force was being made ready in Madras 
for that specific purpose and, on September 14th, 1762, an 
English vessel appeared in the vicinity of Corregidor, made 
soundings of Manila Bay and sailed away without giving the 
customary salute to the port authorities. 


Some historians have charged the Spanish officials in 
Madrid and Manila with lethargy and ineptitude for not 
taking measures to protect the Islands from invasion by 
hostile forces, particularly as their homeland was at war 
with England; however, it must be remembered that corres- 
pondence was then exceedingly slow in transit and that 'rein- 
forcements would have taken many months to organize and 
despatch from Spain to a country on the other side of the 
world. The East India Company’s personnel was much 
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closer and, after the defeat of the last remnants of the 
French in India, battle-trained troops were ready for imme- 
diate despatch, with adequate equipment and supplies. 


The reports of the size of the John Company’s expedi- 
tionary force vary considerably. Spanish historians say 
the thirteen English ships carried a total of 6,830 men, 
while General Draper’s despatches ‘give an inclusive figure 
of 2,300 men, though this may exclude the purely naviga- 
tional sailors and other supposedly non-combatant per- 
sonnel. 


To oppose the attack, a Filipino writer states—‘“the 
garrison was composed of 550 men of the King’s Regiment 
and 80.Filipino soldiers’, adding, however, that “reinforce- 
ments dribbled into Manila as the fighting proceeded”, but 
he avers that “the city’s fortifications were weak, the cannon 
rusting, the powder old and musty and the troops, owing 
to long years of peace and idleness, were poorly equipped 
and ill-disciplined”. Another Filipino historian reports that 
the reinforcements mentioned were 4 companies of Spanish 
Militia and 5,000 Filipinos. 


Be that as it may, the invading force took several days 
to establish itself ashore. The first landing was made near 
the mouth of the Pasig river at nightfall on September 23rd, 
1762, following the Spanish authorities’ rejection of General 
Draper’s order of surrender, but it was not until October 5th 
that, in the absence of the Governor, who was in Spain at 
the time, Archbishop Rojo hoisted the white flag at Fort 
Santiago. 


The reports of the casualties vary as much as those of 
the forces engaged. General Draper stated that he lost only 
36 killed (including 6 officers) and 111 wounded, while the 
Archbishop claimed that the invaders’ casualties totalled 
more than 1,000 killed and wounded. The British estimate 
of the enemy losses was 941 killed or wounded, as against 
the Spanish figure of 385 killed and some 400 wounded. , 


Under the terms of the capitulation, the Spanish au- 
thorities agreed to surrender Manila and Cavite, complete 
with all fortifications and war material, while General 
Draper promised (1) security of life and property, (2) free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion, (3) uncontrolled 
commerce and industry, (4) preservation of the Royal 
Audencia and (5) parole of all Spanish officials and their 
retention of official insignias. 


Incidentally, the Royal Audencia was a type of 
Supreme Court, over which the Spanish Governors-General 
had always presided; however, besides being the final arbiter 
of all judicial disputes, it also functioned as an advisory 
council for administrative affairs and, in the absence of the 
Governor-General, completely supervised the government of 
the country. 


Although the British invaders obtained controls of 
Manila and Cavite as well as a good deal of the neighbouring 
territory, little progress was made in extending their limited 
sphere of influence, first because they lacked reinforcements 
to cover a larger area and secondly because of the deter- 
mined resistance organized by a courageous lawyer named 
Simon de Anda y Salazar, who established himself in Bula- 
can, assembled the provincial officials, friars and Filipinos 
loyal to Spain, and proclaimed his defiance of the English 
intruders. He later established a provisional capital of the 
Philippines in the town of Bacolor, Pampanga, and urged 
everyone to carry on the war against the invaders in the 
name of God and Spain. 

Four days before the surrender of Manila to General 
Draper, Anda—who was a member of the Royal Audencia— 
was appointed by Archbishop Rojo to the position of 
Lieutenant General of the Islands and, coincidentally, his 
fellow members of the Audencia conferred upon him the 
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additional title of Visitor-General of all the Provinces. The 
purpose of these appointments was officially stated to be— 
“to preserve the Country’s loyalty to the King of Spain”. 


One must certainly admire Anda’s courage and tenacity 
of purpose. Not only was he a continual annoyance to 
General Draper, but he dealt decisively with a serious up- 
rising in Pangasinan which commenced on November 3rd, 
1762, and was led by an influential Filipino who sought to 
ally himself with the British forces. There were other 
uprisings of a similar nature in Luzon, some professedly 
against all foreign control; but in every case Anda acted 
promptly and efficiently to maintain law and order. 


When Géneral Draper was succeeded on November 2nd 
1762, by a John Company civil official named Dawsonne 
Drake, who assumed the title of Governor of the Philippines, 
the latter appealed to Archbishop Rojo for assistance in 
dealing with the Anda menace, and the peace-loving cleric, 
being virtually a prisoner-of-war, asked Anda to submit to 
British authority. The latter ignored the request and later 
a spirited exchange of communications ensued between 
them. 


In the meantime, an armistice had been signed on 
November 3rd, 1762, by the warring powers in Europe and 
peace was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris on February 
10th, 1763, which ended the Seven Years War. 


The news of this turn of events in Europe finally came 
to Manila from Madras on July 23rd, 1763, of which Anda 
was promptly officially notified by the Archbishop and by 


the English Governor; however, he mistrusted both sources > 


of information and continued the conflict. Soon after the 
prelate’s death on January 30th, 1764, the English Governor 
was peremptorily imstructed to evacuate his forces, so he 
then had no recourse but to recognize Anda as the Spanish 
ieader, and they soon agreed on the terms under which the 
English evacuation was to take place. However, before those 
plans could be implemented, the Spanish frigate “Santa 
Rosa” arrived at Marinduque with a new Governor on board 
-—-Francisco Javier de la Torre—and Anda despatched a 
vessel to bring this official to Pampanga, where he handed 
over his command on March 17th, 1764. 


As a chivalrous gesture, Governor de la Torre pretended 
to be too ill to attend the evacuation ceremonies, so that the 
gallant Anda could enter Manila at the head of his troops 
on May 21st, 1764, and, in the patio of the Santa Cruz 
Church, could joyously receive the city back from the Eng- 
lish invaders, with the re-hoisting of the Spanish flag amid 
the boom of saluting guns and the ‘vivas’ of the populace. 


But this was not the last exchange of friendly senti- 
ments between the erstwhile enemies, for that night Anda 
gave a State Banquet in honour of the departing intruders, 
and the latter reciprocated four days later, following which 
the British ships sailed for India, exactly 20 months and 20 
days after their arrival in Manila Bay, on what may perhaps 
be described as an eighteenth-century exploratory assign- 
ment without sufficient forces to ensure permanent results. 


Whatever is said today of such marauding forays, I 
think it must be conceded that the ceremonial termination 
of the short occupation of the Philippines by the John Com- 
pany expeditionary force two centuries ago proves conclu- 
sively that wars between European belligerents were con- 
ducted in those days with a maximum of chivalry and mini- 
mum of lasting animosity. However, Anda was to deal again 
with a British incursion when, after a visit to his native 
Spain, he returned to Manila as the Governor of the Philip- 
pines, for the John Company commander decided to leave 
on the small island of Balambagan in the Sulu Archipelago 
a few of his men to constitute a listening post there. 
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Spanish historians say the British achieved their ob- 
jective by showering gifts on the Moro datos and by assist- 
ing Sultan Alimud Din to regain his throne in Jolo. How- 
ever, this Mohammedan ruler turned = against the British 
settlers in 1775 and, in a night attack, killed all the members 
of the garrison of Balambagan with the exception of six 
men, who managed to escape in a small parao. Eight years 
later, another small! British force appeared in the Sulu Archi- 
pelago and, after an abortive attack on Zamboanga, again 
occupied Balambagan,. where re-established their 
trading post. However, the continued hostility of the 
Spaniards and Moros proved too intense for them and the 
British evacuated the small island on December 15th, 1806, 
never to return to the Philippines except as peaceful traders. 
The two centuries of what might be called “merchant ad- 
venturing”, which began with the freebooting exploits of the 
Elizabethan seamen, was over and thenceforward the British 
relationship with the Philippines became one of peaceful 
cooperation with the people of the Islands in the develop- 
ment of their country’s commerce and industry. 


* 


We now turn to the representation of Britain in the 
Philippines during the past 150 years and, as a preamble to 
our survey of that period, I would like to direct attention to 
the conditions prevailing in the Islands during the last de- 
cade of the 18th century. 


In an endeavour to increase their trade with the coun- 
try, the authorities in Madrid formed in 1785 an organiza- 
tion called The Royal Company of the Philippines; however, 
as is often the case with bureaucratic entities controlled by 
governors thousands of miles away from their area of opera- 
tions, the venture was so unsuccessful in a business way 
that liquidation became inevitable. However, this failure 
can be said to have produced one good result, for the Spanish 
authorities referred to were then quite convinced that a 
monopoly of their colony’s trade was infeasible, and for- 
eigners were thenceforward given progressively extended 
commercial rights. In 1789, foreign vessels were allowed to 
discharge and load goods at Philippine ports and during the 
following decade foreign merchants were permitted to visit 
Manila once a year during what was called the trading 
season. This led to some of them being granted permanent 
residence, as a special privilege to commence with, but later 
as a normal procedure. 


An American historian declares—I think without unim- 
peachable evidence—that an English firm—Wise & Com- 
pany—was established in Manila in 1809 and that others 
followed during the succeeding decade. This linking of the 
year 1809 with the name of Wise & Company, which house 
is still doing business in the Philippines, will be referred 
to later in this survey. 


When the Islands were opened to foreign trade during 
the early part of the 10th century, the lead was first taken 
hy certain enterprising shipowners of New England, who had 
previously developed lucrative commercial connections in 
Canton by means of their fast sailing ships called Yankee 
Clippers. Two of the most prominent groups were after- 
wards known in the Philippines as Peele, Hubbell & Com- 
pany and Russell, Sturgis & Company, and it is perhaps 
worthy of note that the latter organization, although of 
American nationality, enjoyed the prestige and financial 
advantage of being the representative in China of the in- 
fluential English banking house of Baring Brothers. Further 
reference will be made in this survey to Anglo-American 


cooperation of that kind in the sailing-clipper development 


of trade in the Pacific area. 
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During the early part of the 10th century, these and’ 


other intrepid merchant adventurers of New England opened 
up considerable trade in Canton and Manila, not only with 
their home ports but also with those of Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. However, two radical changes in the con- 
ditions under which this trade was developed occurred soon 
after that initial period of prosperity. One was the lessen- 
ing of interest at home, (Massachussetts) in business in far- 
off places, as the agricultural and industrial development 
of their own great country proceeded, and the other was 


the way in which British merchants were assisted by their - 


Government and by the events in China at that time. 


During the first half of the 19th century, British in- 
terests developed quite quickly in the Far East, following 
the considerable growth of trade with India. Singapore was 
acquired by Britain in 1824 and, at the close of the Anglo- 
Chinese War in 1841, Shanghai, Foochow, Canton and Amoy 
were declared “Treaty Ports”, in which British subjects en- 
joyed extraterritorial privileges, and in the same year Hong- 
kong was ceded to Britain. 


(To be Continued) 
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These events naturally increased British prestige in the 
Philippines, while the establishment in Manila of branches 
of the Chartered Bank in 1872 and the Hongkong Bank 
three years later was of infinite assistance to British trade 
in the Islands. 

It is perhaps interesting to record here that the first 
foreign businessman to be permitted to reside permanently 
in the Philippines outside of Manila was one Nicolas Loney, 
an Englishman who first arrived in Iloilo in 1855, where he 
was later joined by a Scotch engineer named Kerr. This 
partnership stimulated a great increase in the production 
of muscovado sugar in Negros and Panay by the introduc- 
tion there of improved types of seed points from Java 
and steam sugar mills from Britain. Loney was the first 
British consular representative in the Visayan Islands and 
the Iloilo waterfront was renamed Muelle Loney as a mark 
of esteem and gratitude for his help in building up the sugar 
industry. Incidentally, it is also interesting to note here 
that the value of Iloilo’s exports abroad (practically all 
sugar) rose from P82,000 in 1858 to over P1,000,000 in 
1863. 


By M. U. Dandan 


(Part Two) 


The Moros are a unique people. They have always 
been proud of their past, and of their being Moros or Mos- 
lems. Up to now this is the general feeling among the 
masses of the Moro population and they continue to cling to 
and take pride in their culture and religious institutions. 
The Moros are not illiterate or ignorant. The majority of 
them read and write Arabic, and are deeply religious. Their 
only discernible drawback, as an integral part of the modern 
era, is that they have not kept pace with the ever-changing 
times. Comparing today the advance or progress of public 
education in Mindanao with that in Luzon or Visayas, that 
of the south is nil. This is attributable to the ineffective- 
ness of the educational system in Moroland. 


Part of the blame for this sad situation should be laid 
at the door of the'Moros who have not been as cooperative 
as the government expected them to be. On the other hand, 
the larger blame necessarily should go to the government 
for having neglected to educate the Moros. The Moro re- 
gion has been either neglected or discriminated against by 
the government in the matter of attention. 


Attempts in the past were made to segregate Mindanao 
and Sulu from the rest of the Philippines. Some sections in 
Moroland seized the opportunity to make an issue of the 
government’s inattention. The fruit of this movement, which 
failed, was the Bacon Bill in the United States Congress. 
But the movement at the time caused worry to the Philip- 
pine national officials, who, due to the drastic measure taken 
by the Moros, tried to do something concrete for the 
-southern Filipinos. Today, after 50 years, the _ social, 
economic, and political conditions in Moroland have not im- 
proved much. The Moros still feel that they have been 
short-changed. They seem to be under the impression that 
Luzon and the Visayas have a monopoly of government as- 
sistance and attention. Their education has remained 
stagnant. Their lands, they claim, are being slowly taken 
away from them by their Christian brothers, who are now 
settlers in the Moro provinces. Their roads are still few 
and are mostly in state of disrepair. Artesian wells are a 


rarity in the rural areas, and in Sulu, almost all of the 
population of Tawi-Tawi, the next biggest island in the 
province, rely on rain and salt water substitutes for drinking 
needs. In many Moro communities and barrios on the main- 
land of Mindanao, water especially for drinking purposes 
is the greatest problem. The people in the Moro region 
have not been getting the right administration of their local 
governments, judging from their constant clamor for relief 
of local officials and their complaints of persecution and 
denial of justice to them. Politics to them has become a 
nuisance, a means of exploitation for the crafty entre- 
preneurs. They have been victims of _ political intrigues. 
The local officials have usually taken advantage of their 
ignorance, of their inability to comprehend the laws. Also, 
their blind obedience to their leaders has often times caused 
them to refuse arbitration or solution of their problems by 
constituted authorities. 


Only a fraction of the Moro population, strangely 
enough, own land. The majority of the Moros are either 
squatters or tenants. The Moro, unused to government pro- 
cedure, merely sticks to a piece of land, if he desires to farm. 
Otherwise, he goes to the sea to fish for a living, but he 
does not, in the case of landholding, apply properly for the 
land. So, if the Moro is a farmer, one out of 100 does not 
have any title to the land. If the Moro is a farmer, he 
stays on his farm, for the simple reason that he inherited 
the same from his forefathers. But since there are land 
laws to follow and obey, he wakes up one day to find that 
he is being ejected because the land he is occupying belongs 
to and is now titled under another person. Cases like this 
are common in Moroland, and the ignorant natives who 
constitute the majority of the Moro population, fighting for 
what they believe is their own, have paid and are still pay- 
ing dearly for this outrageous situation. 

There is no doubt that the Moros, unless something is 
done now by the government to uplift them, will continue 
to be a serious problem. 


(End) 
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PHILIPPINE MINERAL PRODUCTION 


To show the estimated gross income of mining companies listed on the Manila Stock Exchange, value of gold production is based on local 
free market price and includes value of copper, lead, silver, and other metals recovered from gold mining. 
on-«timated prices in fereign markets at time of shipments as reported by mines. 


Value of base metal production is based 


TOTAL 1954 TOTAL 1953 
GOLD-SILVER MINES January To December January To December 
Tonnage Value Tonnage Value 
Atok-Big Wedge Mining Co. 127,790 P 2,535,833 
510,718 9,577,822 499,122 9,163,461 
Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. .............. 538,867 11,630,079 518,959 10,537,048 
Lepanto. Consolidated Mining** ................. 68,013 7,223,601 46,139 4,775,387 
Mine Project (Bilwer) 21,084 35,842 9,135 14,616 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mines .................. —— — 89,400 2,969,919 
San Mauricio Mining Company ................ 124,098 4,917,548 112,381 6,588,963 
Surigao Consolidated Mining Co. .............. 99 920 4,678,484 165,746 6,518,302 
Surigao Placer Syndicate? ...............ec000- 62,500 17,498 257,050 113,582 
United Paracale Mining Co. —--- 18,756 786,523 
BASE METAL MINES 
Acoje Mining Co.—chromite ...........ccecees 55,695 P 3,400,511 75,200 P 4,910,970 
Consolidated Mines—-chromite  ................ 388,790 11,660,220 468,549 14,056,470 
Dimmm@at 697 57,349 
Filipinas Mining—chromite 866 45,032 -— -- 
Luzon Stevedoring Co.—chromite .............. 2,909 202,675 7,258 471,620 
D Mayon Mining Corp.—chromite ................ 2,555 150,640 7,198 184,632 
. Zambales Chromite Mining Co. ................ 570 31,360 3,188 146,522 
x Lepanto Consolidated—copper ................. 14,232M 18,822,660 12,233M 14,270,092 
° San Mauricio Mining—-coppert ................ 66M $2,226 163M 202,073 
——-—- -- 319M 429,746 
1,047,946 17,714,485 724,983 14,516,809 
l Samar Mining Company-—-iron .................. 260,124 4,184,011 286,869 5,094,932 
f General Base Metals—-manganese .............. 8,454 426,556 13,281 744,705 
] ; Palawan Manganese Mines .....:.............. 650 53,800 2,000 185,100 
Premier Mining Co.—manganese ............... 289 19,363 —— a 
62M 31,835 3M. 1,503 
: San Mauricio Mining—leadt ..............c0%. 572M 313,437 827M 489,730 
Surigao Consolidated—leadt ............. 1,193M 681,536 1,591M 871,117 
United Paracale Mining—leadt ................ 13M 7,137 
* Placer mine, tonnage in cubic yards. ** Copper mine, gold output in ounces recovered and value based on local free market price. + Placer 
’ mines, tonnage in cubic yards and value of gold output based on P70 per ounce. t Copper, lead zinc production recovered from gold mining, value 
4 included under gold production. Figures with (M) indicate estimated metal content in metric tons, value based per pound. 


GOLD PRODUCTION GOLD PRICE 
TOTAL OUNCES 
Jan. To Dec. 1954 1953 
Mining Company 1954 1953 Month Per Oz Per Oz. 
te 29,406 29,802 
Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. ............... 107,759 102,109 March 105.03 105.57 
Lepanto Consolidated Mining Co. ................ 68,013 » 46,139 e 99 
Surigao Consolidated Mining Co. ................ 37,114 51,861 110.39 101.98 
Surigao Placer Syndicate ..............c0c0eeeees 250 1,099 Dist 111.3 06.54 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


PRODUCTION OF INDONESIA 


Food preducing agriculture 


In Djawa and Madura a greater acreage of foodcrops, 
apart from batatas, was harvested and planted in the months 
January through September 1954 than in the comparable 
period of 1953. Though the harvested area of irrigated rice, 
cassava and batatas was smaller than in 1953, it was more 
than compensated by a greater planted area (apart from 
batatas). 


Harvested area and standing crop of the most important foodcrops 


("000 ha) 
Harvested area Planted area 

Jan. through Sept. end-September 

1953 1954 1953 1954 

nom-irrigated 249 258 14 15 

1,193 1,600 367 423 
185 202 59 70 


As percentage of 1953 the increase/decrease of har- 
vested area plus planted area amounted as at the end of 
September 1954 for irrigated rice to * 4%, for non-irrigated 
rice to * 4%, for maize to * 3%, for cassava to * 6%, for 
batatas to — 19%, for ground nuts to * 11% and for soya 
beans to * 13%. The total production of food crops in 
1954 will exceed last year’s. The average yield of irrigated 
rice was about 5% higher in the period January through 
August 1954 as compared with the same period of 1953. 


Imports of rice amounted to 224,164 tons as at the end 
of September. With an initial rice stock at January lst of 
432,342 tons, a bought-up quantity of about 398,210 tons, 
imports of 224,164 tons and sales of 426,733 tons, the final 
stock on hand per end-September amounted to 627,985 tons 
(around 45,000 tons more than per end-September 1953). 


Copra: As compared with the first and second quarters 
of 1954, the buying-up of copra by the Jajasan Kopra fell 
in the third quarter under review; buying-up figures were 
94,000, 108,000 and 93,000 tons’ respectively. The same 
trend was observable with copra exports. In the first three 
quarters of this year the following quantities of copra were 
exported, viz. 70,000, 79,000 and 69,000 tons, while exports 
of copra cakes amounted to 20,000, 34,000 and 40,000 tons 
respectively. The monthly average during the first nine 
months of 1953 was for buying-up and for exports of copra 
35,2000 and 23,000 tons respectively, for exports of copra 
cakes 9,000 tons. The copra world market price c.i.f. London 
increased from £72 per long ton as at the end of June 
1954 £72 per end-July. In August it fell to £654 per 
long ton, only to rise again during September to £72. 


Production of estate agriculture 


Hard rope 


Rubber Sugar Tea Coffee Palmoil fibres 
lst qr 1954 71.6 — 10.9 0.1 38.0 6.6 
2nd qr 1954 66.1 107.7 11.4 2.5 40.4 6.7 
27.3 205.8 3.5 4.4 14.8 2.9 
22.2 190.2 3.2 3.9 18.90 2.6 
24.0 113.8 4.1 2.0 5.6 2.8 
3rd qr 1954 73.5 509.8 10.8 10.3 45.4 8.2 
Month average: 
first 9 months 
1954 23.5 68.6 3.7 1.4 13.8 2.4 
1953 25,.2 2.9 2.3 13.2 2.4 
1952 23.9 49.0 3.1 1.3 11.3 2.6 


Rubber 


Production of estate rubber showed in the period under 
review (3rd quarter 1954) a rise as compared with the 
two previous quarters. The average monthly production in 
1954 (period January through September) fell however short 
of 1953. Exports in the months July through September 
1954 amounted to around 66,000 tons against 63,600 tons 
in the first and 64,900 tons in the second quarter of this 
year. Proceeds from these exports were respectively Rp 
307.1 million, Rp 255.7 million and Rp 265.4 million, Ex- 
ports of smallholders’ rubber are reported to have amounted 
to around 107,600, 110,100 and 136,700 tons respectively in 
the first three quarters of 1954, while the respective values 
were Rp 567.7 million, Rp 613.1 million and Rp 862.9 million. 
The phenomenon that the Djakarta fob-prices have come to 
lie above the international parity, could still be witnessed 
in the quarter under review. The Djakarta fob-price for 
R.S.S. I for instance amounted at the beginning and end of 
this quarter to Rp 6.90 and Rp 7 per kg respectively against 
Neth. Gld 1.90 and 2 per kg loco Amsterdam. Rubber prices 
on the Djakarta market, following the trend of world market 
prices, showed in general in the months July and August a 
decline as compared with June. At the end of August, how- 
ever, a recovery was staged all along the line, inter alia as 
a result of the small supply of rubber, the Formosa ques- 
tion and the announcements made in the press about pos- 
sible purchases by U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. World production of natural rubber amounted for 
the first 9 months of this year to around 1,300,000 long 
tons or 30,000 tons more than in the corresponding period 
of 1953. From January through September 1954 world con- 
sumption of natural rubber amounted to 1,255,000 against 
1,198,000 long tons in 1953 (9 months). The figures for 
world production and consumption of synthetic rubber dur- 
ing the period January through September 1954 were 
520,000 and 525,000 long tons respectively, against 738,000 
and 688,000 long tons in the comparable period of 1953. 


Sugar 


The estimate of the sugar crop 1954 amounted as at 
October ist 1954 to 717,200 tons. Up to the end of 
September 163,000 tons of the sugar produced in 1954 were 
exported, while 162,500 tons were consumed on the local 
market. The monthly average of domestic consumption 
amounted to 42,500 tons during the quarter under review. 
As at July ist, the Government increased the price of crystal 
ex 1954 crop destined for home consumption, because of the 
general rise in wages and the improvement of social pro- 
visions in the sugar industry. With effect as from. the 
aforementioned date the price ex-factory for average quality 
S.H.-sugar was increased to Rp 265 per quintal (Rp 250 
before July 1st). The world sugar market followed during 
the period July through September a fairly stable course; 
the spot price of Cuban crude’ sugar fluctuated between 
US$ cts.3.15 and 3.23 per lb, f.as. Cuba. The estimate of 
the free market requirements for 1954, which in May 1954 
amounted to 3,864,000 metric tons, was adjusted to 4,330,- 
000 tons at the meeting of the International Sugar Council, 
which was held in London in September 1954. Since the 
available quantity for 1954 is estimated to amount to 
4.584.000 tons, supply still exceeds demand by 254,000 
tons. 
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Tea 


As compared with the first and second quarters of 1954, 
tea production showed in the period under review a slight 
falling off. The average monthly production was however 
still 28% higher than in 1953. In the quarter under review 
9,900 tons of tea were exported, or respectively 500 and 
1,300 tons less than in the first and second quarters of 
1954; on an average 2,700 tons of tea were exported per 
month during the period January through September 1953. 
On the Djakarta market the price for Good M.B.O.P. tea rose 
from Rp 14.40 per kg as at the end of June, to about Rp 16 
at the end of September 1954; at the end of December 1953 
the price was about Rp 11.90 per kg. A similar tendency 
was observable on the Colombo market where the price for 
the same quality of tea rose from Rs 2.15 per lb as at the 
end of December 1953 to Rs 2.40 as at the end of June and 
to Rs 2.95 at end-September 1954. These rises in price have 
to be considered in the light of the strongly increased world 
demand for tea. Attention may be drawn to the abolition 
of the tea and sugar rationings in the United Kingdom which 
resulted in an upward trend of tea consumption, and to the 
high coffee and cocoa prices which also promoted tea con- 
sumption. 

Coffee 


On account of the in-gathering of the harvest starting 
around the middle of the year, the production of estate coffee 
showed increase during the period under review as compared 
with the two previous quarters. The average monthly pro- 
duction for the first 9 months of the year, however, lagged 
behind the 1953 figure by 39%. Exports of estate as well 
as smallholders’ coffee showed important rise as against last 
year, namely 13,000 tons, 9,700 tons and 11,800 tons respec- 
tively for the first, second and third quarters of 1954 against 
8,500 8,500 and 7,100 tons for the comparable periods of 
1953. Although the coffee price showed a reaction as com- 
pared with the previous quarter, it can still be named high. 
On the New York market (New York S contract le Future) 
the price of US$ cts 89.10 per lb per end-June 1954 fell to 
69.45 per lb per end-September (price at the end of Decem- 
ber 1953 cts 65.29 per lb). The quotations in Djakarta for 
W..1.B. quality were Rp 1,500 and Rp 1,300 per quintal as 
at the end of June and September 1954 respectively, against 
a quotation of Rp 1,000 per quintal at end-December 1953. 
The fall in prices is connected with the decreased consump- 
tion of coffee during the past few months on account of 
the high prices on the world market since mid-April 1954. 


Palmoil 


Production of palmoil had an upward trend. The 
average monthly production for the period January through 
September came to 13,800 tons against 13,200 tons in 1953. 
The same trend can be witnessed with palm kernels; here 
the monthly average amounted to 3,530 tons against 3,480 
tons last year. Exports of palmoil increased per month by 
an average of 5% as compared with 1953; exports of kernels 
on the other hand fell by 2%. Since end-June 1954 prices 
for palmoil and palm kernels have decreased by about 6%. 


Fibres 


Production of hard rope fibres amounted to 8,200 tons 
in the period under review, signifying a rise by about 22% 
as compared with the previous quarter. Yet the average 
monthly production during January through September 
equalled the 1953.figure. Exports receded from a monthly 
average of 2,250 tons in 1953 to 1,850 tons this year. 
The sisal price (B.E.A. No. 1) fell from £90 per gross ton 


at the end of June 1954 to £72 at the end of September; . 
the price at the end of December 1953 was £95 per gross 


ton. 


Mining production 


("000 tons) 


Crude oil Tin in ore Coal Bauxite Manganese 


Ist or 1954 2,506 7.6 219.3 16.9 5.4 

2nd gr 1954 2,592 8.3 205.8 37.5 1.9 

Month average: 

first 8 months 1954 S74 2.9 71.8 11.1 1.2 
1953 840 Sev 74.9 15.0 1.4 


Petrcleum: The monthiy production and crude oil 
amounted to 947,000 tons on an average during July through 
August 1954, or about 10% higher than the monthly average 
of the previous quarter. Up to and including August the 
production of crude oil exceeded by 4% the production of the 
comparable period in 1953. Owing to increased production, 
exports could rise as well. In July and August 519,000 tons 
crude oil and 1,267,000 tons oil products could in total be 
exported. Export figures for the first and second quarters 
of 1954 were: 475,000 and 482,000 tons of crude oil, and 
1,814,000 and 1,669,000 tons of oil products (monthly 
averages for the period January through August 1953 
160,000 tons of oil and 581.000 tons of oil products). Im- 
ports of crude oil (8 months) decreased as compared with 
the previous year by about 16%. For benzine as well as 
for kerosene an increased domestic consumption could be 
observed. As to benzine this is due to the continuously in- 
creasing number of motorized vehicles; the increased con- 
sumption of kerosene resulted from the prices having been 
kept low so that kerosene is now cheaper than wood, char- 
coal, gas and electricity. 


Tin in ore: The production of tin in ore also increased 
during the past months. The average monthly production 
(8 months) rose from around 2,730 long tons in 1953 to 
2.860 long tons in 1954, signifying a production increase 
of about 5%. Exports increased by over 4%. In the period 
January through August 1954 991 long tons of tin metal 
were exported or ten times the quantity for the correspond- 
ing period of 1953. According to data from the Inter- 
national Tin Study Group world production of tin for the 
first 8 months of this year amounted to 112,300 long tons 
against 114,800 for the comparable period of last year. 
Consumption figures were: for 1954, 91,400 long tons and 
for 1953, 88,700 long tons. Since mid-June of this year 
tin prices have increased. In the course of August, how- 
ever, a reaction presented itself whereby prices dropped 
back to the June level (£730 per long ton London spot). 


Gther mining products: About the other mining products 
can be stated that the average production of coal in July 
and August 1954 remained well-nigh on the level of the first 
6 months of the year. Production in the months January 
through August, however, lagged behind 1953 by 44%. The 
decline in the coal production is inter alia a consequence of 
the measures of economy introduced by the Government 
whereby the rehabilitation of the Sumatra mines was de- 
layed. In spite of the not unsatisfactory production figures for 
July and August the total bauxite production in the months 
January through August 1954 was around 31,700 tons or 
nearly 25% lower than in the comparable period of 1953. 
Exports on the other hand rose by no less than 132% which, 
if taking into account the during the last few years much 
diminished sale possibilities, cannot be called unfavourable. 
Production of manganese (8 months) came on an average 
to 1,030 tons per month, which is over 200 tons less than 
last year. Exports declined as well, namely by 50%. An 
increased production by 24% was staged by iodine; for the 
first 8 months of 1954 it amounted to about 7,060 kg. 
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Industry 


Though in issuing foreign exchange licences, first priori- 
ty was granted to the ‘importation of raw materials, the 
supply of these materials still remained a difficult matter 
in the quarter under review due to the unfavourable foreign 
exchange position. Various firms were forced to restrict 
or even stop their production. The following table gives 
an impression of the importation of some of the most im- 
portant raw materials for industrial production. 


Imports of raw materials 
(tons) 
1954 as 


Year basis ©: of 1953 
Jan./Aug. Total Jan./Aug. 
1954 1955 

Breweries: Malt (incl. flour and extract) $3,555 2 901 122 
Printing works: Paper (excl. old news- 
papers, card-board, writing-paper, 
writing-books, books cigarette, car- 

bon and stencil-paper, bags ........ 17,537 26,551 8&5 

Paint industry: Zinc white ............ 1,241 1,549 RO 

157 589 27 

Miscellaneous: Caustic soda ........... 11,225 13,260 R5 

Weaving mills: Cotton weaving yarns .. 13,573 12,91 1V0 
Batik works: Grey shirtings/sheetings/ 

Bleached cambrics/shirtings ....... 16,020 17,310 93 

Engineering works: Sheet iron ........ 84,560 61,822 137 

82,129 96,565 106 

Profile iron ....... 12,129 21,949 59 


The textile industry is one of the branches of industry 
where the scarcity of raw materials gave rise to difficulties 
especially in the second quarter of 1954. Thanks to fairly 
large quantities of weaving yarns becoming available on the 
free market and to more imports, the production of the 
main weaving mills could be stepped up again in the third 
quarter. The total yarn consumption of these mills amount- 
ed in the first quarter of 1954 to about 2;200 tons against 
2.000 tons in the second and 2,400 tons in the third quarter. 
in order to be able to cope with the difficult supply of raw 
materials the batik works now purchase their raw materials 
co-operatively, which is also the case with the cambrics dis- 
tribution. 

As regards the kretek works it can be stated that the 
production of cloves now comes to about 4,000 tons a year 
against an annual requirement of 20,000 tons. An appre- 
ciable quantity has therefore still to be imported to meet 
requirements. As a consequence of the drastic reduction 
of American Virginia tobacco imports, the production of 
those brands of cigarettes, which consisted for the greater 
part of imported tobacco, was abandoned in the course of 
August and September lasi. 

Difficulties with the importation of raw materials were 
also experienced by the metal industries (engineering works 
and construction shops) and the factories with rubber as 
their basic material. Some of these enterprises had to re- 
trench their production in order to be able to maintain con- 
tinuity of operation. 

Other industries, furthermore, had to cut down produc- 
tion on account of government orders holding off. These 
government orders have especially been a stimulus for ex- 
pansion of the production apparatus in the textile and shoe 
business. In the leather industry in particular this led to an 
extensive stockpiling which caused financial problems. 


Transport 


The improvement of the road system in Djawa is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. The condition of the roads in 
Sumatera, Kalimantan end Sulawesi, however, is far from 
favourable. On account of the present precarious condition 
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of public finance, the existing plans for constructing new 
main roads in these islands had to be abandoned. In the 
coming months the repair of the main roads connecting the 
hinterland with the harbours rather than an extension of 
the road system in general will be accented. The total 
length of the road system in Indonesia comes to around 
75,000 kilometres. 


The length of railway track in use was at the end of 


August last: for Djawa 4,684 and for Sumatera 1,412 kilo- 
metres. 


The Government gives as much support as possible to 
bonafide national private shipping companies. These com- 
panies have now at their disposal vessels with a total dis- 
placement of approximately 30,000 B.R.T. The Pelajaran 
Nasional Indonesia (PELNI) is a Government-owned com- 
pany for interinsular traffic. The national companies still 
lack wharfage accommodation, warehouses and repair yards. 
The fleet of the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij 
(K.P:M.) consists of 99 own ships and 6 chartered vessels 
with a total displacement of around 185,000 B.R.T. The 
K.P.M. maintains 42 regular routes covering about 173,000 
nautic miles. 


The length of the inland air route system has now 
reached 26,000 kilometres. The Garuda Indonesian Air- 
ways has at its disposal 15 Douglas D.C.-3’s, 16 Convairs, 
14 De Havilland Herons and 8 Catalina flying-boats. Trans- 
port figures for the first half of 1954 show that the number 
of passengers remained on the same level as compared with 
the first and second half year of 1953 (about 147,000 per 
half year) while the quantity of freight, baggage and mail 
carried increased by about 290 tons. The total weight of 
freight, baggage and mail was in the first half year of 1954 
around 8,000 tons. 
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BRITISH TRADE MISSION 


Members of the second British Trade Mission to Peking 
returned here by sea from Shanghai and stated that although 
the total value of contracts signed is not large, the con- 
tracts made and the opportunities offered for the general 
exchange of views should lead to a considerable extension 
of business in the near future. The Secretary of the Mission, 
declined to disclose the actual amount of the contracts sign- 
ed. Mr. S. A. Lane, leader of the Mission, and Director of 
the Brush Group Ltd., and several members, had left China 
for England by air via Moscow. The Mission went to China 
under the auspices of the Sino-British Trade Committee at 
the invitation of the China National Import and Export Cor- 
poration. Discussions with the C.N.I.E.C. were not entirely 
confined to trade talks. Certain points, including future 
trade visits, were agreed in principle and have been left 
open for further negotiation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A new rolling mill will start production next month. 
The local steel bar industry is experiencing a booming busi- 
ness. In March 4,186 tons were exported. This figure is 
the highest for two years. Of this total, 2,303 tons went 
to New Zealand and 1,680 tons to Thailand. About 85% 
of these exports comprised bars of local manufacture. Re- 
cently, rolling mills here experienced difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient scrap to meet the increased production. However, 
more copper, brass and iron scrap are now arriving, but 
it is still doubtful whether local mills can approach their 
maximum production capacity. A local torch factory is 
applying for a licence to manufacture German-patented tri- 
coloured flashlights. A pressure lamp manufacturer opened 
a branch factory and is planning a new plant for the pro- 
duction of moulds and machinery. In the enamelware in- 
dustry, the over development during the past year has led 
to a greater productive capacity than local and overseas 
markets can absorb. This caused intense competition among 
local manufacturers with a severe reduction in prices. One 
enamelware factory is now producing aluminium articles. 
The number of furnaces has been reduced to 86 from 115. 


MR. ROBERT GORDON 


Former Managing Director of Jardine, Matheson and 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Robert Gordon left here last week with 
Mrs. Gordon. After touring the US and Europe, the couple 
will retire in the UK—-possibly in Dumfriesshire, Mr. Gor- 
don’s birthplace as well as that of the Jardine organisation. 
Mr. Gordon arrived here for the first time in January, 1921, 
to join the Jardine organisation, and was later posted to 
Shanghai and stayed there till 1925. He served in Hankow 
and Hongkong again before being transferred to Tientsin 
in 1935. During the war Mr. Gordon was interned in the 
Haiphong Road camp at Shanghai. Recently he attended 
a reunion dinner in Hongkong with more than 30 fellow 
prisoners who are members of the local business community. 
In 1952, Mr. Gordon, who was then the Senior Director of 
Jardine’s in Shanghai, was imprisoned by the Communists 
in his capacity as chairman of the Ewo Brewery Company. 
As a result of the marketing disturbance caused by the 
“Five Antis” campaign at that time no beer was sold. Banks 
refused to make loans and private borrowing was illegal. 
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So there was no money to pay the workers and Mr. Gordon 
was arrested for failing to fill the envelopes. However, he 
was very rapidly released without explanation. Mr. Gordon’s 
success of winding up the Jardine affairs by giving away 
millions of dollars worth of stock, property, and assets 
without gettmg even the Government’s thanks in return 
proved a blessing for the firm as Jardine was one of the 
Hongkong firms able to wind up their undertakings in China. 
Other firms are still in the position of being nominal owners 
of unproductive plants which are costing very large sums 
to maintain, and must keep on paying teams of workers who 
have no work. Since those days Jardine’s business has im- 
proved each year, and interests lost in Shanghai are being 
steadily replaced by new undertakings in the Malay States. 
Mr. Gordon expressed great confidence in the position of 
Hongkong: “It was shown by her strengthened business 
connections with China proper and with the outside world; 
by the tremendous spate of building and industrial develop- 
ment going on and by her rising trade.” | 


URBAN COUNCIL 


The Hongkong Civic Association holds the following 
opinion on Urban Council and offers the following sugges- 
tions for reform:—The Urban Council with fifteen mem- 
bers, active in nearly 40 select committees, serves a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000 persons. Under an ordinance enacted in 
1935, the previous Sanitary Board was converted into an 
Urban Council with five official and eight unofficial members. 
In 1953 the number of unofficial members was increased by 
just another two members (six nominated and four elected). 
It is time that the present Urban Council be abolished and 
replaced by two Municipal Councils, one for Victoria and 
one for Kowloon, and a New Territories District Council. 
The Municipal Councils should consist each of 21 members 
(five ex-officio, seven Nominated and nine Elected). The 
New Territories Council should consist of 11 members (6 ex- 
officio, 5 nominated), and take over functions of Agriculture 
and Fisheries sections of Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestries, and manage the Vegetable Mar- 
keting Organization. 


RESETTLEMENT ESTATES 


Permanent seven-storey buildings to accommodate 
25,000 persons at Tai Hang Tung were completed during 
the first quarter 1955. A building to house nearly 5,000 
persons at the junction of Tonkin Street and Shun Ning 
Road was almost completed by the end of the quarter. This 
is the first stage in the construction of the 16-acre Li Cheng 
Uk Resettlement Estate which will house about 45,000 per- 
sons. -A proposal to build permanent seven-storey accom- 
modation for about 10,000 persons in the Hung Hom dis- 
trict is now undey consideration. The rent of one room in 
the resettlement building at Tai Hang Tung is $14 per 
month including communal water supply. A Resettlement 
Estates Select Committee was formed to run the adminis- 
tration of the estates. One of the new Committee’s main 
duties would be to raise the standards of hygiene and health 
education in the very densely populated multi-storey resettle- 
ment buildings. By the end of the quarter the total popula- 
tion in HK and Kowloon resettlement areas was 124,822. 
During the last twelve months over 5,000 persons were re- 
settled every month. At this rate the resettlement of squat- 
ters should be finished in about two years. 
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HONGKONG LABOUR EXCHANGE 


A labour exchange in Hongkong ought to be established 
by Government. While it would not alleviate the state of 
unemployment, it would, as the experience of Singapore 
shows, assist employers and employees in finding without 
much loss of time suitable applicants and jobs. The ad- 
visory function of an expertly staffed employment exchange 
service would also greatly assist young persons in finding 
a career. While Hongkong prides itself to be in many 
ways far in advance of Singapore, in the matter of an em- 
ployment exchange there has been official neglect which is 
to be deplored. The Hambro Report recommended the es- 
tablishment of a local employment exchange. There cannot 
be any objection to the early realisation of such a _ ser- 
vice. 

The functioning of the employment exchange in Singa- 
pore was recently explained by the Singapore Labour Depart- 
ment, who operate the Government Employment Exchange 
Service in Singapore, as follows:—The Government Employ- 
ment Exchange in Singapore started after the liberation 
in 1946/47 and for some time registered people seeking 
employment and dealt with vacancies. Since 1953 the 
Employment Exchange Service has been developed on modern 
lines. Registration for employment is voluntary and em- 
ployers and employees are under no compulsion whatever 
to deal with the Exchange but are free to use the Service 
as they wish. There are no charges made to the public 
whether employers or employees; all services are free. Since 
its inception about 200,000 persons have registered for em- 
ployment at one time or* another with the Exchange and 
approximately 100,000 orders or vacancies have been dealt 
with. About 10,000 employers have made use of the Ex- 
change, and the number of new employers using the Ser- 
vice increases at the rate of about 100 every month. At 
present an average of about 1,500 new registrants apply for 
employment each month. 


The work of the Exchange is divided into various sec- 
tions which includes men and women sections, commercial 
and professional, young persons, domestic and disabled sec- 
tions. All classes of persons are now making use of the 
Exchange Services including persons with professicnal, tech- 
nical and scientific qualifications, school leavers, apprentices, 
artisans of all kinds, clerks, typists, mechanics, labourers, 
amahs; drivers, gardeners etc. Persons representing 300 or 
more different occupations constantly make use of the Ex- 
change Services. The Government obtains all its tem- 
porary staff through the Exchange as does also the City 
Council. Civilian employees for the Services establishments 
are also obtained through the Exchanges and practically 
every industry and business uses the Service. In addition 
to carrying out these services for the public whether em- 
ployers or employees, the Exchanges provide valuable statis- 
tical information which enables the Government to assess 
the position regarding employment and unemployment. 
Another section of the Service which has recently been de- 
veloped deals with disabled persons. People who are dis- 
abled but can do a job of work are registered in a special 
section and efforts are made to find them suitable employ- 


ment or to arrange with the Training section of the Labour 


Department to provide training for them to enable them to 
take up new occupations. Other services which are being 
developed are those in connection with advising young per- 
sons on careers and employment opportunities. 

The public appreciate the service which has been ren- 
dered as it enables employers to have a wider choice of 
applicants for employment. They are often put in contact 
with persons who otherwise they would have difficulty in 
finding, to fill their particular requirements. The employee 
does not have to tramp from place to place seeking employ- 


ment. The Exchange Service centralises this information ‘ 


for the employers and thus saves the workers the distress 
and fatigue of tramping around and looking for jobs whilst 
it also brings to the notice of the employers persons with 
particular experience and qualifications to fill requirements 
for labour. 
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HONGKONG GOVERNMENT REPORTS: 


PUBLIC 


Major works completed during the year April 1953 to 
March 1954 included the first section of the new Government 
Offices, the Causeway Bay Reclamation scheme and the new 
Typhoon Shelter, Aberdeen School, new Peak School, a new 
road providing access to the Radio-Sonde Station at King’s 
Park and tthe construction of the new Tai Wai Bridge. Major 
works in progress included the New Police Headquarters at 
Arsenal Yard, Kowloon Secondary School, the Central Re- 
clamation Scheme, Sookunpoo Sports Stadium, the new pier 
at Ping Chau, and the main dam of the Tai Lam Chung 
‘Water Supply Scheme. New projects planned included the 
new City Hall, the Chater Hall and Leighton Hill Flats, 
Casualty Reception, Queen Mary Hospital, the development 
of the New Territories, the new ferry pier at Ma Tau Kok, 
the new Star Ferry and Kowloon Public piers, and the pro- 
posed dam for the Cheung Chau Water Supply Scheme. The 
operations of the Department were carried out by eight sub- 
departments: Architectural, Buildings Ordinance, Crown 
Lands and Surveys, Drainage, Electrical and Mechanical, 
Port Works, Roads and Waterworks. The expatriate staff 
of the Department comprised 149 offices and the non- 
expatriate 998 officers. The number of daily-rated artisans 
and labourers average 3,364. 


ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE 


New Central Government Offices: The erection of these 
air conditioned offices is’ proceeding in sections and will take 
several years to complete. The plan consists of three blocks 
of offices, two of which are connected to each other, while 
the third is adjacent but separate. The blocks will be six 
and seven storeys high except the west wing, which, owing 
to a sharp fall in ground level, will be 13 floors in height. 
When completed, the offices will contain approximately 
260,000 square feet of floor space. This is the first major 
Government building to be air conditioned throughout. The 
first contract, comprising 80% of the East Wing, was com- 
pleted in November. The second contract, due for comple- 
tion in October, 1954, includes the remainder of the East 
Wing and the foundations of the second block. The third 
stage includes the remainder of the second block (i.e. the 
Colonial Secretariat and Council Chamber) and is scheduled 
for completion in 1955, and the fourth and last stage in- 
cludes the large West Wing which is due for completion 
early in 1947. 


City Hall: Plans were prepared for a scheme providing 
accommodation for a Concert Hall, Library, Museum, Urban 
Council Offices, and a Marriage Registry. After the plans 
were exhibited to the public, it was decided that, in addition 
to the accommodation already provided, provision should 
also be made for an intimate theatre, and assembly rooms 
for receptions, dances and dinners for up to 1,000 persons. 
Sketch plans for the revised scheme were nearly completed. 


Residential Buildings: The Chater Hall Flats scheme 
was referred to in last year’s report as “Marble Hall! Flats’. 
On investigation of the site it was found impossible to ac- 
commodate the number of flats originally planned. Revised 
plans were prepared for one ten-storey block, with total ac- 
commodation for 59 two-, three-, and four-room flats. Two 
high speed lifts will be installed to serve the flats. The 
demolition of Marble Hall and the construction of the 
foundations to the new flats was commenced in November 
and completed in March. The working drawings for the 
flats were nearing completion. When it was found that the 
Chater Hall site could not accommodate more than 59 flats, 
a scheme was prepared for developing the site to the south 
of the existing Leighton Hill Flats with one ten-storey block 
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providing accommodation for 40 three-and four-bedroom flats 
of similar design and construction to those at Chater Hall. 


Police Department: The Sha Tau Kok Police Station 
was completed in June. The Police Headquarters, Arsenal 
Yard consists of three separate buildings linked together: 
the Police Headquarters with air-conditioned offices, a Marine 
Police Station, and a block of three flats for married officers. 
Construction of the basement was completed in May. The 
main contract was commenced in July, and was up to roof 
level by the end of the year. The building for Sha Tau Kok 
Village Police Post, consisting of a single storey reinforced 
concrete structure with a lookout post on the roof, was 
completed in June. Plans were prepared for new extensions 
and for modernizing the existing buildings of the Sham Shui 
Po Police Station. The existing Western Police Station is 
one of the oldest in the Colony, and is in such a dilapidated 
condition that plans were prepared for rebuilding it. The 
work will be carried out in stages, the first stage being the 
erection of the police station on the site of the former St. 
Peter’s Church. Demolition of the church was carried out 
in December. To accommodate the police guard at Govern- 
ment House, a small single storey structure was built just 
below the tennis courts in June. 


Education Department: The Aberdeen Primary Schoo] 
consists of a two storey reinforced concrete building with 
open balcony access to all the classrooms, Construction was 
completed in August. The New Peak School was completed 
in September 1953. Alterations to the Technical Training 
College was commenced in June and completed in October. 
Extensions to Un Long Middle School was completed in 
April. During the year, construction was commenced on 
the buildings for Sha Tau Kok Primary School, North Point 
Primary School and Li Sing Primary Schocl—Sai Ying Pun. 
Other projects under planning were the extension to Kow- 
loon Junior School; the building for Kowloen Secondary 
School; and the extension to Ellis Kadoorie School—Soo- 
kunpoo. 

Medical Department: Building projects completed dur- 
ing the year included the Central Supply Room of Queen 
Mary Hospital; the Government Clinic at Wanchai; the Social 
Service Centre at King George V Memorial Park, HK; the 
Maternal and Child Health Centre at Chai Wan; the Tsun 
Wan Health Centre; and the Malarial Bureau at Po Shan 
Road. Construction of the New Tsan Yuk Hospital was 
commenced in November. Projects under planning included 
the New Mental Hospital on Castle Peak Road; the New 
Kowloon Hospital; the quarters for sisters of Queen Mary 
Hospital; and an extension to Queen Mary Hospital to pro- 
vide improved casualty reception facilities. 


Urban Services: Many markets, latrines and bath houses 
were completed during the year in various districts. King 
George V Memorial Parks in Hongkong and Kowloon were 
completed in March. The planning of the Kennedy Town 
Abattoir was nearing completion. The abattoir will serve 
both HK and Kowloon and when completed will have a 
maximum daily output of approximately 2,400 pigs and 240 
cattle. 

Hongkeng Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve: The new 
seven storey R.C. building, which will house the H.K.R.N.V.R. 
Headquarters, the Directorate of Manpower, Civil Aid Ser- 
vices, Essential Services Corps and the Medical Examination 
Board, is being built next to the China Fleet Club in Glou- 
cester Road. Piling commenced in May, was completed in 
July, and the building contract commenced in September. 


Judiciary: The construction of an additional court in 
Central Magistracy involved considerable alterations and 
replanning of the Magistrates’ chambers, shroffs office, 
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Juvenile court, entrance halls and _ staircases. Work was 
completed in June. 


Public Works Department: The scheme for the new 
workshops for Eleetrical & Mechanical Sub-department con- 
sists of three sections: workshops for the maintenance of 
Government vehicles and mechanical equipment, workshops 
and stores for the maintenance of electrical equipment, 
offices and staff canteen. The first section to be built is the 
vehicle and mechanical equipment workshops. Piling was 
completed in March. The working drawings for the build- 
ing were also completed. The main building is 260 ft. long 
X 182 ft. wide. The adjoining building is .130 ft. long 
x 40 ft. wide. 


Post Office: Alterations which began in the General 
Post Office Building four years ago were completed. 


Secial Welfare Office: Sketch plans were approved for 
a new Remand Home in Kowloon. Working drawings for 
the Camp at Lantao for disabled destitutes were nearly com- 
pleted by the end of the year. The new building for the 
Social Welfare Centre at Blake Gardens was completed in 
November. After the Shek Kip Mei fire, it became apparent 
that the present facilities for emergency feeding of fire 
victims were inadequate. Plans were approved for a new 
food kitchen capable of preparing 60,000 meals per day. 
Construction was commenced in January. For the rehous- 
ing of Shek Kip Mei Fire Victims, two-storey blocks were 
planned. Each two-storey block is 170 ft. long < 28 ft. wide 
and provides 68 rooms. Work on the site commenced on 
the 26th January and the first block was handed over for 
occupation on the 17th February. From then onwards, 
blocks were being handed over at the rate of 2 every 3 
days, so that by the end of March, 2,600 rooms were oc- 
cupied by about 13,000 persons. Meanwhile plans for the 
construction of 8 six-storey reinforced concrete buildings 
each providing 384 rooms with communal lavatories on each 
floor, were being prepared. .The rooms are back-to-back 
with a large ventilating space at ceiling level, and have ex- 
ternal balcony approach. If at some future date the housing 
shortage in Hongkong becomes less acute, these rooms can be 
easily converted into low rental flats. Working drawings for 
these blocks were nearing completion by the end of the year. 


Civil Aviation: A building at Kai Tak Airport for the 
inspection of air freight was completed in December. 


Royal Hongkong Defence Force: The building of addi- 
tional stores at the Headquarters was completed in Decem- 
ber. 


Printing Department: The two-storey reinforced con- 
erete framed structure of the New Printing Workshops at 
North Point is 352 ft. long * 70 ft. wide and is designed 
to carry an additional floor. 


Civil Aid Services: A central training centre was con- 
structed at Sing Woo Road. This is a single storey rein- 
forced concrete building with lecture room, stores and care- 
takers quarters and parade ground adjoining. 


Miscellaneous: The superstructure of the New Queen’s 
Pier with a low flat concrete roof to avoid obstructing the 
view of the City Hall from the sea was completed. In de- 
signing the superstructure of new Star Ferry Piers, Hong- 
kong & Kowloon, the main problem was to get the first class 
passengers through one entrance and then to distribute them 
to any one of the four berths without crossing the flow of 
passengers leaving the ferry. This was achieved by planning 
the piers on two levels. The first class passengers enter 
by a central ticket hall on the ground floor between the 
two arms of the pier and then proceed via a staircase on 
either side to central gangways which extend the full length 
of the arms, giving access to the entrance ramps to the 
ferry. Passengers leave the ferry by ramp to gangways on 
the first floor which run along the outside edges of the pier, 
and go down by staircases directly into the street. The 
second class passengers have similar entrance and exit pas- 
Sages on the ground floor of each arm, and although two 
separate entrances are required, no obstruction is caused 
by cross traffic during rush periods. Working drawings for 
the Hongkong pier superstructure were completed by the 
end of the year. Sketch designs for the superstructure of 
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the new Kowloon City Pier were prepared and passed to the 
Port Works Office. Working drawings for the Sookunpoo 
Stadium Pavilion were nearing completion by the end of 
the year. The Coronation decorations comprised two large 
centre pieces, one on the old site of Queen Victoria’s Statue 
in Chater Road, Hongkong, and the other in the Star Ferry 
Concourse, Kowloon; and 30 feet high masts surmounted by 
crowns and supporting banners erected along the pavements 
of Chater Road and Wardlay Street, HK, and along the 
centre of Nathan Road. Many large government buildings 
including the Supreme Court, G.P.O. Building, Marine Office 
and Central Fire Brigade Building were decorated with bunt- 
ing and shields and were outlined in fairy lights. The 
buildings facing Statue Square, the centre pieces and the 
“Pilau” were floodlit. 


Maintenance: Approximately $4 million was spent on 
the maintenance of Government buildings. The bulk of this 
was spent on the planned maintenance programme for 150 
buildings. 163 works of alterations or additions to Govern- 
ment buildings were carried out, including lavatories for the 
kitchen staff at Queen Mary Hospital, an immigration Post 
at Lo Wu Bridge, the conversion of old bullock stables at 
Leighton Hill Hawker Office into offices, the roofing of the 
open courtyard inside the entrance of Stanley Prison, and 
the erection of garages for Homestead flats and houses. 


BUILDINGS ORDINANCE OFFICE 


Private building activity showed no reduction compared 
with last year. Most of the new buildings erected were for 
living accommodation, and more European type houses than 
Chinese type houses were erected. Work continued on 
several housing schemes, and 1,106 buildings were completed. 
In all, 4,106 plans were approved in respect of 6,936 build- 
ings. As far back as 1948, representations were made by a 
Building Costs Committee that it was desirable that the 
Buildings Ordinance should be amended. Much investigation 
was made and it was discovered that building legislation 
throughout the world has not generally been brought up to 
date. In October 1951, the Chief Building Surveyor was 
seconded for Special Duties, which included the preparation 
of new Building Legislation. The Draft Bill is short and 
its function is principally to provide enabling powers for 
Building Regulations which can easily be amended to keep 
pace with building research. The Draft Regulations are at 
present being considered by a Building Regulations Com- 
mittee which has been appointed for this purpose. 


CROWN LANDS AND SURVEYS OFFICE 


Crown Lands: Permits issued for the occupation of 
Crown land for short periods were of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. In Hongkong, Kowloon and New Kowloon 937 new per- 
mits were issued, 426 permits were cancelled and 262 permits 
were amended for various reasons. The total number of 
permits in force at the end of the financial year was 5,728 
and fees collected amounted to $3,180,609.34. Eleven tem- 
porary pier permits were issued and forty were renewed 
and total rent amounting to $174,045.10 was collected during 
the year. Four Encroachment Permits were issued to the 
Services at a nominal annual fee of $1.00 each. In the 
New Territories, excluding New Kowloon, the permit fees 
collected amounted to $103,883.90. 


Survey: A systematic inspection of the major triangu- 
lation stations was begun during the year. A _ reconnais- 
sance for the breakdown of. the’ main triangulation system 
in the New Territories was commenced towards the end of 
the year, About 2 miles of minor traverse was run to pro- 
vide permanent local control in the area of Sai Kung. 
Various revenue and contour surveys were made during the 
year. The annual computation of mean sea level was made 
os recorded as 4 feet above Principal Datum, Hong- 

ong. 


Valuation and Resumption: Valuations totalling $71,- 
238,450 were made during the financial year, including 284 
valuations for the Estate Duty Commissioner. 
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Planning: The preparation of outline development 
plans for the 32 planning districts into which the Urban 
area has been divided proceeded during the year. Draft 
plans in respect of 10 districts were prepared. Land. use 
Surveys were carried out in 15 districts. A considerable 
amount of work was done in connexion with the planning 
and development of the New Territories. With particular 
reference to the rapidly growing industrial district of Tsun 
Wan—Ha Kwai Chung. Investigation into the resiting of 
the refuse dump now at Kun Tong was commenced. At the 
end of the year, the provision of a number of sites for the 
erection of low cost housing were being considered. Discus- 
sion took place concerning planning legislation and the use 
of the Town Planning Ordinance. The issue of regulations 
under this Ordinance was proposed. 


DRAINAGE OFFICE 


The drainage systems of the Colony functioned without 
serious trouble during the year. Building development re- 
quired. numerous drainage extensions and a total length of 
nearly six miles of foul sewers and storm-water drains was 
laid, approximately one-third of which serves private estate 
development and was carried out at the cost of the de- 
velopers. The last quarter of the year was notable for the 
urgent works necessary for the rehousing of the Shek Kip 
Mei fire victims. Storm-water culverts, channels and foul 
sewers required for this scheme, costing approximately 
$360,000, were approaching completion at the end of the 
year. 


Sewerage: The curtailment of mains water supply and 
the shortage of nullah and well water during certain periods, 
again caused many chokes and other minor nuisances because 
of inadequate flushing of the sewers; a slight decrease in 
number was noted, however, compared with previous years. 
The work of replacing old stoneware pipe sewers within 
the Waterworks catchment areas with larger cast iron pipe 
sewers as a precaution against pollution of reservoirs, was 
continued. A subsidiary sewer was relaid in Wongneichong 
Road, and diversions were made in Link Road and Village 
Road to relieve the main Wongneichong Road sewer of the 
excessive flow resulting from building development in the 
area. Minor drainage improvements were made for the re- 
settlement areas at Chai Wan, Tung Tau, Ho Man Tin and 
Mount Davis, and a foul sewer and outfall were laid to permit 
the use of water closets on parts of Aplichau Island. At 
the end of the year, proposals for the Yaumati Drainage 
and Outfall scheme were complete and the first contract 
was ready for letting. One of the main objects of this 
scheme is to permit the use of water closets in a densely 
populated area of 300 acres, where poor outfall arrange- 
ments have, up to the present time, necessitated a continuance 
of the conservancy system. 


Storm-Water Drainage: The smell nuisance from nul- 
lahs draining areas which have been developed illegally, 
and which are not yet sewered, continued spasmodically. 
This nuisance, and a similar one fom the harbour foreshores 
at low tide, are most noticeable during hot, dry periods 
when there is little rain to flush the nullahs, and the restric- 
tion of water. supplies reduces the quantity of water in the 
foul sewers. The policy of culverting or decking open 
nullahs was continued, and during the year the following 
nullahs were dealt with:—Boundary Street, east of the rail- 
way; Sing Wo Road; Island Road, Shaukiwan; Sookunpoo 
nullah near the French Hospital, and Tong Shui Road. Main 
storm-water drainage works were carried out at Ho Man Tin 
in connexion with the provision of new roads_ to the re- 
settlement area, whilst similar works were undertaken at 
Un Long and Tsun Wan to keep pace with development and 
to prevent nuisances. The construction of 1,300 feet of 
15 ft. X 9 ft. Reinforced Concrete culvert through the re- 
claimed area at CauSeway Bay was commenced, and altera- 
tions and extensions to existing main storm-water culverts 
in Lau Sin and Hing Fat Streets, totalling 1,500 feet, were 
made to connect to the new culvert. A new culvert was 
laid in Lower Albert Road and Garden Road and a nullah 
roadbridge was widened at Aberdeen. 
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Private Works: Foul sewers, house connexions, storm- 
water rains and road gullies were provided for housing 
estates, notably the Yau Yat Chuen scheme off Boundary 
Street, the development at North Point, Jardine’s Lookout 
scheme, the development at Percival Street, the Kowloon 
Tsai scheme, and the Shek Wu Hui development scheme. 
1,094 connexions, the highest annual number recorder, were 
made. The construction of a 90 inch diameter culvert near 
Tai Hang Road was under way at the close of the year. 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL OFFICE 


The maintenance, repair and overhaul of all Govern- 
ment electrical and mechanical equipment, including motor 
vehicles, engineering plant, lifts, motors, printing machines, 
boiley installations, air conditioning plants, refrigerators and 
domestic appliances, was carried out during the year, and 
many items of new plant were installed. 


PORT WORKS OFFICE 


Maintenance: The majority of the repairs and main- 
tenance of the public piers and seawalls in the Colony was 
carried out by a Maintenance Contractor. A small direct 
labour force was also employed for minor painting works, 
and for the routine cleaning of landing steps of marine 
growth etc. to render them safe for public use. The de- 
partment’s two dredging units, each comprising a tug, grab 
dredger and three hopper barges continued to give good 
service. Fortunately, maintenance dredging in the harbour 
is only required at the stormwater outfalls where silt, eroded 
from the hills, collects. When practicable the dredged 
material was transported to Kun Tong and spread over the 
Colony’s refuse dump by pumping out the hopper barges. 
A total of 135,000 cubic yards was dredged during the 
year. 


New Construction: (1) The Causeway Bay Reclama- 
tion Scheme which commenced in 1951 was completed this 
year. The total area reclaimed is over 55 acres. The new 
typhoon shelter, 65 acres in area, is larger than the one re- 
claimed. It is formed by three overlapping breakwaters, on 
the northern and eastern boundaries and a causeway to 
Kellet Island on the western boundary. (2) The Central 
Reclamation Scheme progressed rapidly to the completion of 
the first stage. This consists of the reclamation of the 
whole area except for a channel providing access from the 
sea to the old Queen’s Pier in Connaught Road. The area 
already reclaimed is approximately 6 acres of the total 9 
acres. The new Queen’s pier is 200 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, 
and provides five sets of landing steps each capable of taking 
large launches. Pending the start of work on the new City 
Hall, which is to be built here, the reclamation was roughly 
levelled for use as a car park. (3) Sports Stadium Soo- 
kunpoo. The need for such a stadium has been long felt 
in Hongkong, and the existing features of Sookunpoo Valley, 
which is almost a natural amphitheatre, are particularly 
suitable for this scheme. The valley is being levelled and 
will provide a full international size association football pitch 
surrounded by a 450 metre seven lane running track. Seat- 
ing accommodation for 28,500 spectators in the first instance 
is being provided on terraces cut out of the sides of the 
valley. This is arranged in 33 sections, 10 of which were 
completed by the end of the year. The whole site including 
adequate car parks, occupies more than 16 acres. Work 
commenced in July and, by the end of the year, 134,000 cu. 
yds. of earth, and 24,000 cu. yds. of rock, were excavated. 
It is hoped that the ground will be available for use by 
January 1955. (4) Pier At Ping Chau. Ping Chau, the 
centre of two of Hongkong’s minor industries, the making 
of matches and lime, was handicapped in the past by the 
lack of proper landing and loading facilities. Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare funds were made available for the 
construction of a small pier on the sheltered north shore of 
the island near to the village. Work was commenced in 
January and completed in June 1954. (5) North Point 
Blockyard. Many and various types of precast concrete units 
were made. The major work undertaken was the casting 
of two hundred and fifty sixs18” * 18” reinforced concrete 
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piles required for future pier construction. In addition, five 
90 ton blocks for typhoon moorings, three 22 ton R.C. thrust 
boxes required for the diversion of the cross-harbour water 
mains, and twenty five 3 ton and forty three 18 ton concrete 
blocks for the completion of the Central Reclamation sea 
wall, were cast. Work commenced in’ May and was almost 
complete by the end of the year. | 


Investigations and Miscellaneous Works: Site investi- 
gations were carried out in connexion with the construction 
of a new ferry pier at Ma Tau Kok for the HK and Yaumati 
Ferry Company. This pier will replace the old Kowloon 
City Ferry Pier. The design was completed and the pre- 
paration of contract documents commenced. If, in the 
future, an additional ferry service is operated between Ma 
Tau Kok and North Point, the internal layout can easily 
be altered so that each ferry service has its own berth and 
traffic handling facilities. Electrically operated ramps and 
lifts which can be raised or lowered to suit tidal conditions 
will be installed. The new Star Ferry Piers will be ‘U’- 
shaped, and each pier will provide four berths. At the 
Kowloon Terminal the new pier will be built over the area 
at present occupied by the Kowloon Public Pier and the 
existing Star Ferry Pier. A new Kowloon Public Pier will 
be built between the existing ferry pier and the K.C.R. 
pier. To relieve the acute shortage of building sites in the 
Colony, and to supplement the recommendations made in 
the Abercrombie report, the problem of removing a hill in 
Hung Hom situated between Chatham Road and Ma Tau 
Wei Road and depositing the spoil in the Hung Hom re- 
clamation was investigated. Only half the hill will be cut 
down in the first instance to provide 4 acres of flat building 
land adjacent to Ma Tau Wei Road suitable for building 
low-cost housing. In addition, the spoil excavated from the 
hill will be used to reclaim 20 acres of land from the sea, 
thus providing a total area of 24 acres of flat land as com- 
pared with the original 4 acres of hilly site. Similar in- 
vestigations were carried out for forming housing sites on 
Pipers Hill and depositing the spoil in the Cheung Sha Wan 
reclamation. Other minor works carried out or commenced 
were :—(a) the construction of a Radar Beacon on Tathong 
Rock; (b) the construction of 3 additional ramps and dolphins 
at Kennedy Town; (c) the construction of a landing stage 
near Blake pier for the handling of mails; (d) the further 
demolition of hills at Mission Road, Kowloon; (e) the erection 
of a new Port Works Depot at the new Causeway Bay 


Typhoon Shelter; (f) the repair and alterations to Fenwick 
Street pier. 


Materials Testing Laboratory: The work of the P.W.D. 
Laboratory continued to increase and during the year per- 
mission was obtained to engage another Laboratory As- 
sistant. This brought the total staff to one Superintendent, 
three assistants and one attendant. The Laboratory can 
now test soil samples for their settlement under load. 
Bricks, roofing felts, tars, asphalts and asphaltic fillers were 
examined, and certain other miscellaneous research was car- 
ried out, all of which resulted in the more economic use of 
building materials. 


ROADS OFFICE 


Progress in the improvements of the roads and bridges 
of the Colony was maintained, and in addition new feeder 
roads in the New Territories and new access roads in con- 
nexion with the development of Resettlement Areas were 
constructed. Other work included the maintenance of run- 
ways and hardstandings at Kai Tak Airport, the operation 
of two Government quarries, the organization and control 
of street lighting, and the maintenance of channels, culverts, 
roadside verges, cuttings, footpaths and street name plates. 


There was a steady increase in the number, weight and’ 


power of vehicles using the roads, resulting in increased 
difficulty and cost of maintaining road surfaces in good con- 


dition. At the end of the year, 20,470 vehicles were using 
the 432 miles of road. 


Reconstruction—City Roads: One important section of 
road reconstructed was Queen’s Road Central between Jubi- 
lee Street and Possession Street, a distance of approximately 
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half a mile. This road carries a peak traffic concentration 
of 650 vehicles per hour. A section of Wongneichong Road, 
from Queen’s Road East to the entrance of the Colonial 
Cemetery, was reconstructed between November and March. 
In order to obtain the required realignment and sufficient 
width to provide a second footpath, it was necessary to 
resume a strip of land from the Colonial Cemetery. The 
length of the section reconstructed was 1,100 feet. The 
tramway track was re-aligned to run in the centre of the 
road. The Lai Chi Kok Beach Road was also reconstructed 
and a 10’0” wide footpath was provided on the seaward 
side with hand rails along the seawall. A second footpath 
5’0”” wide was built on the landward side. The reconstruc- 
tion of a part of Ma Tau Wei Road was one of the major 
schemes undertaken in Kowloon during the year. The 
wide junction formed by the intersection of three 100’0” 
roads, Ma Tau Wei Road, Chatham Road and To Kwa Wan 
Road, had been the scene of many accidents, and traffic 
islands were constructed to divert traffic into definite streams 
of flow. Other reconstruction work completed in the City 
included the remaining section of Blue Pool Road from 
Broom- Road for a distance of approximately 600 yards, 
Albany Road, Hawthorn Road, part of Glenealy leading 
from Robinson Road to Conduit Road, Sing Woo Road in 
conjunction with the decking of the nullah in the centre 
of the road, and parts of Queen Victoria Street, Cadogan 
Street, Jubilee Street and Centre Street. 


Other Reconstruction: The reconstruction of a 1,000 
yards long section of Island Road was commenced. The 
proposed improvements provide for a 24 ft. carriageway 
and two 13 ft. footpaths, separated from the carriageway 
by 10 ft. verges in which underground services can be laid 
or bus bays constructed. Work started on 7th December 
and approximately 60% was completed by the end of the 
year. A further major scheme undertaken was the recon- 
struction and widening of the main Castle Peak Road through 
the township of Un Long. In Tsun Wan, development of 
sites adjacent to the main road made it necessary to re- 
construct the road to conform to the new Town Planning 
levels. A section approximately 400 yards long was re- 
constructed in accordance with the standard design of roads 
in urban and rural areas, and in conformity with the 100’-0” 
wide road reserve plan. Castle Peak Road between Un Long 
and Au Tau, a distance of approximately one mile, which 
was widened in 1952, was reconstructed to provide a 22’ wide 
carriageway and two 7 wide footways. Other important 
schemes undertaken during the year included the reconstruc- 
tion of a major portion of the 100’ wide Yen Chow Street, 
Canton Road in front of the King George V Playground 
and Police Quarters, Yim Po Fong Street between Argyle 
Street and Waterloo Read, part of Prince Edward Road, 
part of Wuhu Street and the junction of the Taipo, Sha 
Tau Kok and Sheung Shui Roads in the New Territories. 


New Roads: Further development of private housing 
estates necessitated the construction, at the expense of the 
property owners, of approximately two miles of new roads 
which, on completion, became public. Sites on which work 
was undertaken included the Yau Yat Chuen Development 
Co. Ltd.’s Estate off Boundary Street in Kowloon, Shek Wu 
Hui Village, New Territories, the former A.P.C. Property 
at North Point, the former Jardine Matheson Property at 
East Point and Jardine’s Lookout development above Tai 
Hang Road. A new 12’ wide road, 800 ft. long with a 
maximum gradient of 1 in 6 was constructed along the side 
of Reservoir Hill in Kowloon to provide access to the Radio- 
Sonde Station. One and a half miles of new access roads 
were constructed in connexion with the development of Re- 
settlement Areas in Hongkong and Kowloon at Chai Wan, 
Homantin, King’s Park and Ngau Tau Kok Administration 
Hill. New roads were also constructed in the New Terri- 
tories and included the continuation of the road around the 
north side of Tolo Harbour from Taipo Market to Shun 
Wan and a road south of Un Long into the Sap Pat Heung 
Valley, a distance of some 1.7 miles. 


Reconstruction of Tai Wai Bridge: Tai Wai Bridge is 
situated in the New Territories some 83 miles from Kowloon 
on the Taipo Road near Shatin. The new bridge was con- 
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structed 100 ft. downstream from the original narrow, single 
carriageway bridge, which was left in position to provide 
access to the small villages now by-passed by the main road. 
Work on the project was commenced on 26th May and the 
bridge and approaches were completed by the end of the 
year. 


Quarries: Quarrying, crushing and screening of Hong- 
kong granite continued throughout the year at Hok Un 
Quarry (Mainland) and at Tsat Tze Mui Quarry (Island). 
Both plants were operated by the Roads Office and they 
supplied the bulk. of the: Department’s needs for crushed 
stone of all sizes and bituminous macadam. In the mean- 
time a scheme was drawn up for the reorganization of the 
plant at Hok Un Quarry. Owing to rapid building develop- 
ment, Tsat Tze Mui Quarry has come to be in close proxi- 
mity to residential areas, and because of this, and also 
because the working face was unduly cramped for the out 
put demanded, it was decided that the Quarry should be 
abandoned and a new site found. After considerable in- 


vestigation a site was selected at the bend in Tai Hang 


Valley below Mount Butler. 


Street Lighting: The improvement and extension of 
public street lighting was continued and the total number 
of lamps, both gas and electric, was increased by 544. 


WATERWORKS OFFICE 


The demand for water again increased during the year, 
the average daily consumption during periods when supply 
had to be restricted to only 5 hours per day being:— 


25 million gallons per day 
29.38 


99 99 


The increased consumption can be attributed to large build- 
ing enterprises, the industrial growth of the Colony and the 
provision of water to resettlement areas. 


Supply: The rainfall recorded for the year by the 
Royal Observatory amounted to 89.33 inches which, although 
15.93 inches less than during last year, was 4.59 inches above 
average. A very dry period was experienced during July. 
The rainfall during August was, however,wzp to the average 
and twice the average fell during September so that by 
the end of that month all reservoirs were overflowing. The 
Urban areas were supplied with 13,028 million gallons of 
water, and villages in the New Territories with 497.89 mil- 
lion gallons representing an increase of 1,427 million gallons 
and 79.06 million gallons respectively over last year. The 
maximum consumption, which occurred on 19th June during 
a 16 hour per day period of supply, was 51.17 million 
gallons, the highest ever recorded. The disused slow sand 
beds which were put back into service increased the filtration 
capacity by 5 million gallons per day. This was an improve- 
ment on previous years but all the reservoirs were over- 
flowing for many days and the amount of water available 
for distribution was again restricted owing to inadequate 
filtration. The policy of providing separate meters for in- 
dividual flats was further pursued. During the year 2,635 
additional metered services were installed making a total 
of 39,625, of which 20,910 are on the Island and 18,715 
on the Mainland. | 


Renewals and Improvements: Work on mainlaying was 
mostly confined to providing for new development, the re- 
placement of undersized pipes to improve the supply in areas 
where pressures were inadequate, and to alterations to mains 
where road construction necessitated it. A total of 158,746 
ft. of piping varying in size between 13” and 12” in dia. 
was laid, the more important work completed were :—(a) 
In Ma Tau Wei Road between Chatham Road and Tai Wan 
Road. Undersized 6” and 7” C.I. pipes were replaced with 
a 12” pipeline. (b) Yau Yat Chuen Housing Scheme. A 
network of mains and submains from 8” down to 1%” in dia. 
were laid to supply this new estate. (c) Connaught Road 
Central between Gilman Street and Des Voeux Road West. 
Approximately 2,520 ft. of pipe, some 6” and some 4” in dia., 
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were replaced by 8” pipe. (d) Queen’s Road Central 
between Wing Sing Street and Possession Street. About 
700 ft. of 6” dia. main were relaid. 


A satisfactory supply could not be given to a few 
houses at the very top of the Peak nor to some new develop- 
ment along Black’s Links ngar Wongneichong Gap. In order 
to improve the position a 32,000 gallon steel tank was 
erected above the existing Peak tank and a reinforced con- 
crete tank constructed at Wongneichong. On the move- 
ment of the Pineapple Pass Dam, Messrs. Binnie, Deacon 
and Gourley, the designers, reported as follows: “Rock-filled 
dams of this type settle horizontally as well as vertically, 
and that this settlement may continue for many years is an 
established fact. The movement at Pineapple Pass is due 
to the continued but decreasing horizontal settlement of the 
rock fill, which is inherent in rock filled dams and there 
is no evidence that the safety of the dam is impaired.” 


The Tai Lam Chung Scheme, when completed, will pro- 
vide a maximum of 40 M.G. per day. The first stage, esti- 
mated to cost $40,000,000 being the minimum work required 
to provide up to 10 M.G. of water per day. Investigations 
into costs proved that it would be most uneconomical to 
proceed with a proposal of this nature in separate distinct 
stages with little or no regard to what was to follow. It 
was further realized that an additional 10 M.G. per day 
would not appreciably alleviate the shortage of water, and 
approval was given for the first stage to be enlarged to 
provide a total of 20 M.G. per day. The work at present 
approved, includes certain sections to be completed in full 
which, while not essential for the provision of 20 M.G. per 
day, are nevertheless essential to avoid uneconomical replace- 
ments and duplications at a later date. The cost is esti- 
mated at $80,000,000. Work on the construction of the 
main dam to a height of + 150 A.P.D., was seriously delayed 
because of the late delivery of the heavy plant. The erec- 
tion of the cableway was almost completed, but certain 
parts essential for its operation and many items of the 
crushing plant had not arrived. | 


Miscellaneous Works: The sinking of 5 wells 10’ * 40’ 
deep on Ping Chau Island was completed. The yield from 
them was, however, disappointing, being insufficient to cater 
for the needs of the Island during the dry months. Work 
was commenced on the sinking of a further 2 wells of similar 
dimensions. In the Un Long Districts, a mass concrete dam 
85 ft. high and 120 ft. long was constructed immediately 
above’ the site of the old intake to impound approx. 3 mil- 
lion gallons of water. A new 6” dia. supply main 8,000 ft. 
long was laid from the dam along the same route as the 
existing 5” pipeline to the main road. A water supply 
was laid to Nam Bin Wai, Un Long old market, the Ping 
Shan group of three villages and Chung Uk Tsuen. Water 
supplies were laid to a number of resettlement areas and 
existing supplies were improved and extended. Preliminary 
work was carried out at Lantao in regard to the siting of 
the dam for the Cheung Chau Scheme and investigations 
were made on minimum stream flows in connexion with 
proposed supplies to Shatin, Sha Tau Kok, Sai Kung and 
Tai O. An irrigation Engineer was appointed in 1951 to 
work under the supervision of the District Commissioner, New 
Territories. Eleven schemes consisting mainly of exten- 
sions and improvements to existing irrigation systems were 
examined and plans prepared for their construction financed 
by the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. All the 
schemes were completed, and as a result the irrigation of 
approximately 1,420 acres of land was greatly improved. 
Detailed investigations were carried out and estimates were 
prepared for a further fifteen schemes which will benefit 
another 1.850 acres. 


EXPENDITURE 


The total expenditure during the year amounted to some 
$75,052,000 as compared with $75,600,000 in 1952/53. Ap- 
proximately $30,600,000 was spent on major public works 
and. $19,600,000 on recurrent maintenance works. Salaries 
and other administrative costs accounted for some $16,- 
300,000. 
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REVIEW 
For February 1955 
Total Number Cost in HK$ 
Vital Statistics: February (Jan.-Feb.) Kowloon and New Kowloon— Building Site Work 
6,340 14,098 Factories and Godowns 12 564,448 28,245 
1,451 3,469 Houses and Flats ........ 36 2,127,399 136,064 
Other (including mixed 
Retail Price Indices: . ’ accommodation) ... 14 1,747,254 12,315 
Feb. 1955 eb. 1954 5 
(March 1947: 100) Total (February, 1955) sececese 86 7,711,030 282,708 
‘neludi 
Clothing (including footwear) ___. 90 92 Cement (metric tons) ........ 9106 19,752 
60 61- Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section) : 
GUCALION 138 138 Passengers: Upward .......... 148,963 348,177 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 113 113 149,467 337,610 
Doctors & Medicines 106 107 Concession 
100 100 Tickets ...... 22,041 48,291 
Equipment .................. Freight: Upward _........ 921,910 kes 2,374,240 kgs 
Newspaper & Stationery __........... 153 173 kgs 
81 81 Vehicular Traffic: 


Hongkong Clearing House Figures: 


November 1954 
December 1954 
January 1955 

February 1955 


$1,174,491,985.15 
1,326,030,383.13 
1,202,766,742.52 
1,052,798,790.27 


Banknotes in Circulation: February 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking | 
$675,742,000 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
46,581,535 
The Mercantile Bank of India, 
Total $726,522,735 


Electricity & Gas Productions: 


Electricity (kw hours) 
Gas (cubic feet) 


February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 


41,706,395 85,891,428 
50,923,100 109,050,700 


Foad Supply: February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 


Animals Slaughtered (heads) 52,191 120,278 
Fish Marketed (tons) ........ 3,368 5,664 
Vegetables Marketed (tons) 7,064 13,906 


Registration of Factories: 


February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 


Applications received .......... 35 58 
Cancelled and (refused) 10(5) 18(7) 
‘Certificates issued 35 61 


Hongkong Building Construction in February: 


Number Cost in HK$ 
‘City of Victoria— Building Site Work 
Offices and Shops _...... 1 22,759 — 
Houses and Flats ........ 9 482,747 — 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) 2 99,287 — 
Island Outside Victoria-— 
Factories and Godowns 3 48,929 — 
Offices and Shops ........ 1 1,200 7 
Houses and Flats ...... 6 2,570,257 101,084 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) .... 2 46,750 5,000 


Total 
Vehicles: In February (Feb. 28) 
— 120 
32 1,238 
Public Hire Cars ................ 43 283 
Public Commercial Lorries _.-.—S—557 1,394 
Private Commercial Lorries 55 1,471 
Government Cars & Lorries — 788 
Rickshaws (Private) ........ ~ 

4 
Tricycle (Goods)  _............... — 782 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences .... 712 41,245 
Learners’ Licences ........... 3,904 
4,140 — 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers 1751 2,764 
Hand Truck Drivers ........ — 4 


SHIPPING 


FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
UNDER 68 TONS 


February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 

Inward Outward Inward Outward 

Tonnage of Cargo: Junks_........ 41,121 7,254 17,559 16,928 

Tonnage of Cargo: Launches 2,824 — 6,253 — 

Tonnage of Vessels: Junks _......... 56,129 56,167 113,082 113,042 

Tonnage of Vessels: Launches 6,328 6,391 13,807 13,736 

COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 

February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 

Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 

Ocean-going Vessels (tons) ........ 303,630 146,434 682,513 259,629 

River Steamers (tons) ............ 1,708 824 3,870 1,914 

305,338 147,258 586,383 261,543 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF AIRCRAFT, 
Passengers: ebruary (Jan.-Feb. 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT AT KAI TAK Nie 3 4.801 9.379 
4,624 9,502 
Total 
February (Jan.-Feb.) 9,425 18,881 
Aircraft: Freight: , 
234 492 Imports (kilogrammes) 46,851 85,032 
I 236 495 Exports (kilogrammes) 129,001 257,238 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
February Total (Jan.-Feb.) February Total (Jan.-Feb.) 
Burma $ 2,225,473 $ 3,406,764 $ 3,875,605 $ 7,952,070 
Ceylon 192,702 348,979 762,800 1,883,191 
Indochina 1,795,993 4,940,693 2,983,312 6,579,146 
India .... 6,223,254 9,750,308 2,419,929 3,510,606 
Pakistan 4,576,738 8,944,648 67,675 747,112 
Total Trade of Hongkong 294,526,708 608,525,001 195,074,783 399,533,258 | 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net 


Entering and Clearing the Port in March 1955 


March Total (Jan.-March) 
Flag | : Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Ton No. — Ton No. Ton No. Ton 
234 455,587 237 460,156 669 1,385,190 674 «1,393,075 
American 19 102,873 19 102,873 60 319,301 60 319,301 
13 3,986 12 3,480 33 10,412 33 10,646 
Dutch 14 64,741 13 63,147 46 204,711 45 201,221 
2 5,312 2 5,312 3 10,276 3 10,276 
French 4 17,861 4 17,861 10 44,561 9 42.933 
German 2 10,506 2 10,506 9 46,054 9 46,054 
Indian — — — —_ 3 8,821 3 8,821 
Italian 1 " 6,586 1 6,586 2 13,171 2 13,171 
Japanese 33 110,782 30 101,975 85 273,038 82 264,231 
Korean — — — — 1 687 1 687 
Liberian 2 4,246 2 4,246 2 4,246 2 4,246 
Norwegian 40 99,655 40 96,592 114 289,237 115 285,405 
Pakistan 1 2,889 ee 2.889 2 5,778 2 5,778 
Panamanian ae 15 24,362 14 23,562 30 ~ §4,589 33 56,288 
Philippine 3 8,119 3 8.119 13 30,220 14 31,886 
Portuguese “7 — — — a 2 8,292 2 8,292 
Swedish 7 28,552 10 40,257 27 91,350 28 93,618 
Vietnam — — — — — 1 553 
Yugoslav : 1 1,759 1 1,759 3 4,726 3 4,726 
Total 411 1,015,844 411 1,020,284 1,168 2,982,976 1,174 2,976,346 
HONGKONG AVIATION 
Air Traffic in March, 1955 
Departures Arrivals 
Points of Call Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 
174 1,715 4,771 55 1,056 4,868 
150 2,053 3,034 94 450 1,896 
Calcutta 102 1,337 3,791 155 501 277 
Bangkok a oe 865 786 16,012 761 2,373 3,705 
French Indochina 540 470 4,553 1,187 529 4,002 
Singapore 419 3,220 10,918 335 5,119 2,468 
Philippine = 1,075 1,342 12,414 1,158 947 1,147 
Formosa 435 4,418 $6,318 440 1,148 1,771 
95 543 41,895 79 160 73 
Okinawa 71 97 7,351 90 360 
Total 5,853 36,623 186,309 5,701 25,722 49,519 
Direct Transit 911 11,947 O11 — 11,947 


Total Aircraft Departure = 286. Total Aircraft Arrival = 285. 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


On April 2, the Cunard Steamship Co.’s floating palace, 
the RMS Caronia, brought 512 tourists to Hongkong in the 
course of a 32,708-mile round-the-world cruise. She carries 
a crew of 697. During their one-day stay, the tourists 
spent about HK$1 million in Hongkong. The majority of 
the passengers were American, including many millionaires. 
The 512 passengers paid between them some £1.4 million 
for their 103-day trip. This was the ship’s first call at 
Hongkong. 

Flying the United Nations flag, four more fishing 
trawlers built here by the Cheoy Lee Shipyard for the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, sailed for Pusan 
recently. In June 1954, the shipyard was awarded a con- 
tract by the Agency for the construction of ten 77-ton 
trawlers. One left for Korea last month and the remaining 


five will leave soon. 


AVIATION NOTES 


The British Overseas Airways Corporation private direct 
radio teleprinter service between HK and London was re- 
cently inaugurated. The machine is imstalled in BOAC 
Reservations Office on Pedder Street. This service enables 
local passengers to make bookings between London and New 
York while waiting in BOAC’s HK office. Messages can 
now be transmitted between London and HK in a matter of 
minutes. This circuit will eventually link London with 
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The HK to Singapore rates 
increased twice recently Foreign Operations Administration al- 
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Karachi, Calcutta, Sydney and Tokyo in the East and with 
Lagos in West Africa. According to Cable & Wireless 
Limited, the radio channels leased to BOAC exclusively have 
been made available by the adoption of recent developments 
which provide additional channels with existing wireless 
transmitting or receiving equipment but does not diminish 
the traffic carrying capacity at the disposal of the public. 


Cathay Pacific Airways’ Douglas DC-6 is now flying 
twice weekly from HK to Singapore, via Bangkok and once 
weekly from HK to Singapore via Saigon. The machine 
seats 52 passengers and eight double beds can be made up 
in it for special ambulance work or for passengers on night 
flights. It takes over the HK-Singapore run from the 44- 
seater DC-4 which will be used for flights between Hong- 
kong, Manila and Borneo. The return fare on a monthly 
excursion ticket to Singapore is $960 with an extra $100 
each way for a berth. 

The Japan-India bilateral air agreement will be signed 
soon. Meanwhile Japan has agreed to issue special au- 
thorisation allowing the Indian airline to start operating its 
service to Tokyo. Under the terms of the agreement both 
countries will be allowed to operate a maximum of three 
air services weekly. Air India International, which now 
operates a weekly service to HK, will extend the flights to 
Tokyo early in May. A chartered Air India Constellation 
airliner recently crashed in the sea about 100 miles north 
of Kuching, Sarawak. Among those aboard were 8 members 
of the Chinese Communist delegation en route from HK to 
Bandung to attend the Asian-African Corference. Only 
three survivors were picked up by rescue parties. 


COMMERCE 


TAIWAN TRADE: 


The American 


EASTERN TRADE REPORTS were reduced: with the exception of located $140,000 to Taipei for paper 


(April 18-23) 
“ TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trading in the local commodity 
market showed no significant improve- 
ment from the restrictive development 
of the previous fortnight. China was 
concerned only about the selling of light 
industrial products; Japan developed 
more direct trade with China and 
and bought .less here; Korea and Tai- 
wan circulated more enquiries than 
orders while Southeast Asia made 
steady but limited purchases of various 
local manufactures and _ re-exports. 
Paper enjoyed strong local and over- 
seas demand but the turnover’ was 
limited by short stocks; China produce 
and metals attracted keen enquiries but 
low buying offers’. restricted  trans- 
actions; Pharmaceuticals and industrial 
chemicals registered selective sales but 
orders were too small to stimulate the 
the market; cotton piece goods im- 
proved with more exports but cotton 
— remained sluggish throughout the 
week. 


FREIGHT TARIFF: | Freight rates 
from US to Indonesia and Malaya rose 


cement, sugar, refrigerated cargo and 
deck cargo, the rates for all others 
dropped by 50%. The freight for 
cassia from HK to Bombay will be in- 
creased by $19 per ton as from May 
1, 1955. 


CHINA TRADE: The British trade 
migsion to China, led by Mr. Lane, signed 
a number of contracts with Peking. 
The Chinese had offered new export 
items including tobacco, cotton textiles 
and chemicals. British industrialists 
and businessmen representing firms in 
HK and Britain did not get as much 
business as they had expected. Before 
leaving Peking, they stated, “The gen- 
eral exchange of views which has taken 
place on the requirements of, and the 
available supplies in both countries, 
should lead to a considerable extension 
of business when the group has returned 
to its home offices.” Under the new 
trade agreement signed between Burma 
and China, Peking will export steel, 
steel angles, pipes, and complete sets of 
textile machinery. Peking will also 
send technicians to Burma to study the 
types of machinery best suited to local 
conditions. To the local market, China 
sent paper, iron wire nails, window glass 
and sundries. 


imports. From the local market, Tai- 
wan enquired for pharmaceuticals and 
woodoil but most of the orders were 
still under negotiation by the end of 
the week. 


JAPAN TRADE: The third Japan- 
China trade agreement (to be signed 
on April 25) will be essentially a re- 
plica of last year’s accord providing 
for a total of £30 million worth of 
exchange each way. The only new fea- 
ture apart from a slightly increased 
variety of exchangeable goods will be 
the stationing of permanent trade 
missions in Peking and Tokyo. With 
Taiwan, Japan signed a new one-year 
trade pact calling for $188 million in 
two-way trading. Japan will buy $44 
million of crude sugar and $25 million 
of rice plus small quantities of salt 
and bananas. In return, Taiwan will 
import fertiliser, machinery, utensils, 
rolling stock and miscellaneous items. 
From the local market, Japan purchased 
China produce but her buying offers 
were lower and orders were fewer as 
a result of her direct trade with China. 
During the week, Japan again marked 
up paper quotations. 


KOREA TRADE: In Seoul, US$2.01 
million were sold (6th auction sale) at 
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an average rate of 379 Hwan to $1. 
From the local market, Korea made 
selective purchases. To curb the in- 
filtration of Communist goods _ into 
Korea, Seoul announced that all imports 
without identifying trade marks will 
be sold by auction and the proceeds 
realised will be frozen for one year. 


INDONESIA, THAILAND & BURMA: 
Djakarta announced that import 
licences will be granted to importers 
who submit the lowest import price 
and who can deliver the goods in the 
shortest possible time. About 40% of 
the total amount of import foreign ex- 
change will be granted this way. To 
prevent Communist goods from get- 
ting into Thailand, Bangkok announced 
that all metal imports must be covered 
by certificates of origin. Burma added 
textiles and construction materials to 
the list of articles permitted import 
under open general licence. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


CHINA PRODUCE: Overseas de- 
mand for popular items remained 
strong but trading was slowed down by 
lower buying offers. Prices in general 
were steady. Bitter aimond improved 
on increased cost and orders from 
Europe and local food industry; dried 
ginger was stimulated by demand from 
Middle East and red bean advanced on 
exports to Singapore and _ Penang. 
Woodoil was popular with Taiwan, 
Japan,. Thailand and local paint indus- 
try but price failed to improve. Ground- 
nut oil eased under new arrivals from 
India. Sesame retained Japanese in- 
terest but selling pressure caused drops. 
Japan wanted large quantity of gallnuts 
but stock was too low to attract the 
order. Tea declined under selling 
pressure and also as a result of the 
the reduction (30c per pound) in ex- 
port duty by Colombo. Demand from 
overseas also included: Japan—citro- 
nella oil, broken cassia, castor seed, 
rosin, hog bristles, linen waste, gypsum 
and green beans; Taiwan—green peas; 
Europe—aniseed oil, cassia lignea and 
silk wadding; India—cassia lignea, raw 
silk and galangal; Indochina—mustard 
seeds and _ garlic; Burma—menthol 
crystal; Singapore—garlic, dried chilli, 
and soya beans. 

METALS: Factory 
strong local demand. Tin plate firmed 
up on increased cost, tinplate waste 
waste advanced on short stock and re- 
plenishment difficulty, but blackplate 
waste waste eased when indent offers 
from England dropped. Galvanized 
steel sheet remained firm on active local 
sales and low stock, but galvanized iron 
sheet declined when Japanese indents 
were marked down. Mild steel plate 
was barely steady on account of heavy 
arrivals. Mild _ steel 
Japanese and European origin declined 
when indents dropped. Hongkong pro- 
ducts enjoyed strong demand from 
Thailand and New Zealand and re- 
mained firm at $42 per picul. Gal- 
vanized iron pipes first eased under 
heavy stock but later firmed on better 
local demand. Iron wire nails. of 


items retained 


round bars of. 


Chinese origin were purchased by Indo- 
nesia and local building industry. Price 
improved when’ stock dwindled and 
cost advanced. Carbon steel drill bits, 
hacksaw blades, pliers, fibre sheets and 
high speed steel registered small sales 
at steady prices. 

PAPER: Woodfree printing, news- 
print in reels and reams, duplex board, 
M.G. ribbed kraft, manifold, M.G. pure 
sulphite, glassine and M.G. cap con- 
tinued to advance on low stocks and 
replenishment difficulties. Trading, 
however, was also limited by short 
stocks. Japan further increased prices 
of woodfree printing, bond, M.G. cap, 
M.G. ribbed kraft, duplex board and 
straw board but the last item failed 
to improve in the local market on ac- 
count of selling pressure. In view of 
the keen demand for popular items, 
China sent more newsprint and M.G. 
cap which were promptly absorbed by 
local industries. Thailand was keen in 
woodfree printing, poster, manifold 
and Indonesia in glassine, M.G. ribbed 
kraft, and woodfree printing. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Korea and 
Taiwan provided strong but selective 
demand for popular items. Most of 
the enquiries, however, were still under 
negotiation. Korea was interested in 
neosalvarsan ampoule, PAS, glucose and 
emetin powders while Taiwan was keen 
in dihydrostreptomycin, penicillin pre- 
parations, sulphathiazole tablets, 
amidopyrin, santonin crystal, quinine, 
aspirin, and phenacetin powders. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: Orders 
from Korea and local factories were 
small and selective while enquiries from 
Indonesia, India and Thailand failed to 
materialize. Despite slow trading, 
sodium sulphide, sodium hydrosulphite, 
shellac, stearic acid remained steady on 
low stocks while industrial tallow was 
stimulated by higher cost. Heavy 
supply depressed rongalite C lumps. 
China’s direct purchase from supplying 
sources caused tanning extract to drop 
in the local market. Demand from 
various sources were: Korea—sodium 
nitrate, glycerine and paraffin wax; 
Indonesia—sodium sulphide; Thailand 
—copper sulphate and shellac; India— 
sodium hydrosulphite, rongalite C lumps 
and stearic acid; Taiwan—petrolatum. 

COTTON YARN AND PIECE 
GOODS: Enquiries from Indonesia for 
cotton yarns were still under negotia- 
tion by the end of the week. Local de- 
mand, however, kept prices firm. Direct 
shipments of Japanese and Chinese 
cotton piece goods to Southeast Asia 
depressed the local market which later 
improved wire orders from UK, Thai- 
‘and and Djakarta. 


CEMENT: Green Island cement 
prices were marked down: Emeralcrete 
rapid hardening, cwt packing—$7.15 
per bag; Emerald, ecwt packing, $6.40; 
Emerald, 100-lb packing, $5.75. Japa- 
nese cement recovered to $118 per ton, 
over-side delivery, 1-week forward. 
Danish white cement enjoyed  stéady 
local demand. Cwt packing was firm 
at $300 per ton in bulk and $15.50 
per bag in small dealings. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR AND 
SUGAR: Rice registered active trading 
at easier prices on account of heavy 
supply. Low-priced Thai whole rice, 
however, gained on dwindled _ stock. 
The wheat flour market remained slug- 
gish. Japanese sugar declined under 
heavy supply. Taiwan sugar remained 
firm on low stock while Taikoo granu- 
lated enjoyed steady local demand. 


HONGKONG 
Orders from Thailand, Indonesia and 
Middle East for enamelwares and the 
decline of black plate from recent peak 
prices rescued the local enamelware 
industry from the depression. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The total turnover last week amount- 
ed to only $3.4 million. The market 
opened on Monday with active trading 
but by the end of the week, it turned 
extremely quiet. Utility group remain- 
ed popular throughout the period. 


Last Week’s Market Developments 


Monday: At the opening of the 
week’s trading, the market was quite 


active resulting in a fair turnover. In-° 


terest centred chiefly in the Utility 
group. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and business was reported 
at $1,520 for Banks and at $1,035 for 
Unions. : At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be quite steady. In the rub- 
ber section, the market was very steady 
with a good turnover in Amalgamated 
Rubbers. The day’s turnover amount- 
ed to approximately $1,160,000. Tues- 
day: The market remained active re- 
sulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in the Utility group. 
Banks and Insurances were enquired 
for and a fair business was reported. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be very steady. In the rubber section, 
the market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed 
with a large turnover in Amalgamated 
Rubbers. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $1 million. .Wednesday: 
The market was quiet during the half 
day’s trading. Interest centred chiefly 
in Cement and Utility shares. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
small business was reported. At the 
close, the market appeared to be quietly 
steady. In the rubber section, the mar- 
ket was dull. The turnover amounted 
to approximately $600,000. Thursday: 
Queen’s Birthday. Friday: The market 
was very quiet resulting in a poor 
turnover. What little interest was 
shown centred chiefly in the Utility 
group. Banks and Insurances were en- 
quired for and a few shares changed 
hands in both stocks. At the close, 
the market appeared to be steady but 
extremely quiet. In the rubber section, 
the market was more active with a fair 
turnover in Amalgamated Rubbers. 
The day’s turnover amounted to ap- 
proximately $675,000. 


MANUFACTURES: 
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; HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1954 


INDIA 


Meat and meat preparations ................+.. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .............. 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ............ 
Wood, lumber and cork 
4“rude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding 

coal, petroleum and precious stones 


Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ............ 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 
n.e.s. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 


fats, greases and derivatives .......... se 
<hemical elements and compounds .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 


Essential oils and perfume materials; 
polishing and cleansing preparations .... 


Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 


dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork manufactures 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 
nw 
Machinery other than electric  .............. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings .... 
Furniture and fixtures 


Clothing 


Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 
ments; photographic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for 


Total 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations .................. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations .............. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
‘Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil] nuts and oil kernels ............ 
<rude rubber, including synthetic and reclaimed 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding 

coal, petroleum and precious stones 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 


Imports 


65,662 
3,481,238 
15,501 
619,859 
755,686 


132,082 


6,203,778 


10,177,345 
3,099,415 
117,359 
30,282 
189,858 


425,720 


3,038,873 
150 


1,800 
151,348 


21,344,733 


21,619 


44,528 


167,295 
246,682 
600 


53,359,614 


13,800 
39,928 
256,642 
1,422,727 
191,641 
776,423 
25,019 


3,649,623 


5,875,739 
13,723,043 


176,266 


24,476 
1,972,386 


4,513,520 
82,722,583 


Part Il 
Exports Animal and vegetable oils (not essential® oils), 
$ fats, greases and derivatives ............ 
833 (Chemical elements and compounds .......... 
190 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
85.482 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 
146,019 Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 
190.729 polishing and cleansing preparations : 
10,271 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
38,919 Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 
557,592 Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood cork manufactures (excludin 
1,366,712 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 
Textile Yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
1,989,164 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, N.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 
3,402,646 Base metals 
6,087 Machinery other than electric .............. 
291,385 Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
195,405 Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
2,849,481 heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
124,206 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
Professional, scientific and controlling’ instru- 
8 067 ments; photographic & optical goods; 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
604,386 Gold and specie 
514,269 
122,532 
NEW ZEALAND 
4,446,938 Meat and meat preparations ...............+.. 
6,036 Dairy products, eggs and honey ............:. 
5,252 Fish and fish preparations 
502,447 Cereals and cereal preparations’ ............ 
Sugar and sugar preparations .............. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
165,830 Miscellaneous food preparations 
190 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 
Oil-seeds, oi] nuts and oil kernels ............ 
20,221,236 Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 
fats, greases and derivatives ............ 
Chemical elements and compounds. .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
— Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 
1,623,723 Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 
9,463,290 polishing and cleansing preparations .... 
5,761,278 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
48,114,161 Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 
10,168,736 Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
1,292,250 
11,803,940 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 
2,127,309 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
11,000 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
2,861,043 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 
981,380 Machinery other than electric .............. 
11,0389 Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
638.699 Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
320 heating & lighting fixtures & fittings .... 
17,964,809 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
137,920 Clothing 


Imports 


2,085,809 

238,389 
1,237,754 
1,493,099 


3,052,072 
370,126 


46,947 
320,368 


139,085 
170,480 


21,184,210 
1,039,587 
236,843 
1,880,682 


1,169,296 


1,357 ,827 
797,949 
1,520,160 


50,622 
273,367 
3,702 
462,364 
115,136 


2,326,649 
729,347 


161,609,904 
177,672 


161,787,576 


938,442 
502,891 
1,509 


86,709 


76,983 
33,424 


oo 
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Exports 
$ 


2,413,706 
1,020,929 
4,834,428 
9,991,245 


3,262,046 
1,666,662 


426,317 
442,729 


379,623 
13,723,485 


32,279,665 
4,642,018 
3,196,661 

408,614 
8,783,314 
1,850,722 
2,994,787 

670,861 


4,750,868 
766,775 
2,489,504 
43,207,732 
4,396,712 


7,347,833 
35,488,257 
8,136 


330,540,133 


330,540,133 


200 
1,163 
211,399 
112,488 
425,595 
2,010 
50,840 
77,942 
30,089 


10,352 
322 
792,494 


3,018 
783,157 
176,975 

1,984 

2,191 


23,237 
174,209 


785 
29,630 


15,637 
6,488 


1,305,462 
198,588 
26,192 
406,711 
75,366 
1,377 
6,468 
41,980 


598,98) 
343,008 
360,387 
2,350,015 


$ 
$ 
1,334,728 
182,098 
4,591 
35,136 
r 
4,600 
312,901 
y 23,082 — 
d 99,305 
- 
33,431 
2,100 
2,100 
‘Travel goods, handbags and similar articles .. 175,762 
2,450 
ly 
MALAYA 16,480 
is ets 
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ly 
od 
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or 11,167 
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Imports mars Imports Exports 
$ 

Professional, scientific and controlling instru- heating lighting fixtures & fittings, .... — 564,469 
ments; photographic & optical goods; es ee 11,000 183,813 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, m.e.s. .. avi ccs oo 12,000 1,087 ,467 
ments; photographic & optical goods; 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, N.e.s. .. 7,500 1,030,712 
Meat and meat preparations 292,198 
Cereals and cereal preparations ............ 
Sugar and sugar preparations -- 3,132,750 PAKISTAN 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 6,896 161,118 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- Meat and meat preparations ..........eeeeee00s -- 728 
Miscellaneous food preparations .............. 171,147 869,765 Fish and fish preparations .............e.eeee 327,899 50 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 259,045 — Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof — 2,000 
Oil-seeds, oi! nuts and oil kernels ............ 22,400 7,793 Miscellaneous food preparations .............. _ 2,205 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and reclaimed 8,843,014 _— Tobacco and tobacco manufactures’ .......... — 9 
ie is — 115,958 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding 
— 24,120 coal, petroleum and precious stones ...... 9,663 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 
coal, petroleum and precious stones ...... 8,073 489,474 hs 12,000 1,039,453 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ...... a eas a 125,543 3,620 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials — 14,963 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 
cus 851,264 450,638 fats, greases and derivatives ............ 18,806 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials — 13,711 Chemical elements and compounds. .......... -- 46,039 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials — «442,875 
fats, greases and derivatives ............ 24,783 239,195 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... — 396,531 
Chemical elements and compounds .......... — 24,689 Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
petroleum and natural gas .............. —_ 220 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof — 38,117 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .... _ 470,065 Textile yarn, fabrics, . made-up articles and 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 405,859 715 11,487,479 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. — 3,964 
polishing and cleansing preparations .... 4,764 139,047 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ — 710 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 245,438 
— 625,196 Machinery other than electric .............. 561 61,840 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances aie 290,484 
Rubber manufactures, .e.8. =... -- 4,718 Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding heating & lighting fixtures & fittings a 21,039 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof .. —- 342,262 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles om 9.365 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. —_ $3,017,374 Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 
Silver, platinum. gems and jewellery ........ 28,766 53,373 ments; photographic & optical goods; 
22.875 890,984 Miscellaneous manufactured articles, Nn.e.s. .. — 291,657 
Machinery other than electric 333,035 — 


(To be Continued) 
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AR. BURKILL & SONS (HONGKONG) LTD. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 
101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. 


SHIPPING | 
; IMPORT & EXPORT SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
| THE EAST ASIATIC | CO.. LTD. | IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS | 
HEAD OFFICE COPENHAGEN. | 
QUEENS BUILDING. 2° FLOOR. HONGKONG | 
TELS 34111 -34112- 54113-34114. | 
: 7 CABLES: ORIENT. Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— | 
—— PO BOX 835. | 
AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED | 
Branches AN GLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. | 
London, Saigon, ....., Santos, | 
Hamburg, . Manila, ‘Recife, - 
Genoa, Tabaco, | Buenos Aires, ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE : 
Madras, Davao, Asuneion, SOCIETY LTD. | 
| Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
-f Calcutta, Tokyo, } Durban, BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 
Karachi. Osaka, Cape Town, Aluminium of every description 
| Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD 
Singapore, — Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, Fine Chemicals. 
Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury, ; 
| Malacca, New York, Mombasa, : THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., WALLSEND 
| Seramban, Portland, Nairobi, ag Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 
“Kiang, Yancouyer, Kampala, ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD | 
Penang, | Toronto, _ Kisumu, Plastics. | 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, | 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, Distributers: | 
Bangkok, Sao Paula, .. Sekondi, 
| ; 0. TUC EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
_ Other territories cavered through | Shoe eyelets. 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


HONGKONG 


“MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING. INSURANCE 


R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) 


CABLES 
LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


| 
| 
y 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BE. 
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NOW! Pan American offers 


SERVICE 
TOKYO 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.YV. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. EVERY WEEK 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI Flights by speedy Super-6 Clippers* every 
AND PALEMBANG Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Regular Monthly Sailings Saturday. The finest, most frequent service 
To to Tokyo. 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) _ For reservations, call your travel agent or 
at Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 


| a Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon. 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI 


Special Holiday Fares 


* Trade-mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


and strongroom compartments available 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE PAA | 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports WORLD'S MOST 

BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES FAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE =| 

AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | tate of New York, U.S.A., with limited ability. 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES --- 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


t 
F 
é 


TRAVEL SHIP 
| — 
vicES "Dow, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


BRANCHES: 
| HONG KONG MANILA 
| TOKYO NEW YORK 
| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
| KOBE ‘CANTON’ | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 
| 
| 
| 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
| Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, | 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, | 

Insurance, Shipping and. 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line : 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
Prince Line Limited 7 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. Ss | 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
_ The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


MAERSK LINE} 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


- 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., | Cable Address: 
NEW YORK 
one “RYMAC” HONG NG 
Sailings To: 
EW 
PHILADELPHIA 
via 
Branches: 
| | JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | 
PANAMA JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
| *M.S. “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... May 2 | | AUSTRALIA: Sydney 
| M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... May 17 | 
MS. “PETER MAERSK” ..... .... .... June 2 | Representatives 
* Calling Vancouver 
, Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 


Bills of Lading for Central and South MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
| Refrigerated Cargo Space. Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


| Arrivals from U.S.A. HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 


M:S. “EIDANGER” Apr. 24 PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 
M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” .... .... May 10 Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” ..... .... .... May 13 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Sailings to India. Pakistan & P. Gulf Cable Address: Emgesco London. 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... ... May 9 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... June 7 | | 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India || | Shipping Agents. 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” _. .... .... Apr. 29 || | Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. | 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... | | 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan | 
ilings to Djakarta, marang, | | 
A Kansai Kisen Kaisha, J | 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik | 
Papan The Scindia Steam Nav: Co., Ltd., Bombay | 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK”  .... .... .... May 7 | The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... ... _. May 21 || | 
For Freight & Further Particulars | 
Please apply to: | 
JEBSEN & CO. Registered Office: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 | 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. . 
| SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to COMPANY, LIMITED 


load/discharge cargo 
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